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3) T appears that we have unwittingly 
| transgressed, by our report of 
the discussion on pipe drains 
and brick sewers at the Insti- 





London, he had (though not an engineer) 
some practical information on the subject, 
which might entitle him to speak. Formerly | 
the sewers were used exclusively to carry off 
the surface water: the system now advocated | 
was to exclude the whole of such waters. 
This, he contended, would be an innova- 
tion, and erroneous. It was said Nature 
provided for the rain-fall, and also provided | 
for its removal; but when man interfered 
with Nature’s provisions, the removal should 
beotherwise provided for. At Highgate-hill 








tution of Civil Engineers (see 
page 767, ante); the Council of the Institution 
objecting to the publication of any but. 
“ authorised ” versions of what is said there, | 
which are sent to a certain portion only of the 


he had, in a short length of sewer, provided 


|nineteen gully-holes, to prevent flooding, 


which usually occurred after heavy rainfalls. | 
This treatment, he stated, produced the de- 
sired effect. He said it was admitted by 
authorities, that the pipe system required per- | 
fection, not only in the pipes and material of 


tending the drainage of some parishes in | confidence (in the system of pipe 


|correet what had been stated as to the failure % 
of pipes ; and would conclude by one example ~ 
showing the comparative cost of the two _ 


the fact, that the manufacture of pi 
a few years ago was very limited, 
become a branch of industry of national. 
portance ; so much so, that hundreds of 
of pipes were manufactured every year, 
the demand is greatly on the increase. 

In reference to a few observations by t 
chairman, Mr. Holland said he only wished 


systems. At Rugby, the cost of the pipe 
drainage had been 3,600/. whereas if the usual 
sort and size of drains had been laid down, the 


cost would have been 15,000/. This statement 


he made on the authority of the engineer. 
Mr. Bidder said it would have been more 


| satisfactory had the engineer been present to 


give (personally) the result of his experience. 


— hay will yr stop to consider — what | which they are made, but also in the mode of 
ad involved in this arrangement,—its expe-/laying. Perfection in all these points could 
diency or otherwise,—nor would we willingly | not be attained, and therefore brick sewers 
do anything that might be considered offensive | Were cheaper, as they provided for every con- 


by the Council of the Institution, for whom we | 
entertain the greatest respect. The subject | 


ingency; and, if a stoppage occurred, a man 


Mr. Plum said, in his opinion, the area of a 
,town should be more perfectly underdrained 
than agricultural land; therefore, if pipes 
could be used with open joints, how much 
better to adopt that course than continue the 
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could be sent up to examine and find out the | use of close jointed glazed pipes. They ought 
cause, Every difficulty could be met by the | to hesitate before acquiescing in the principle 
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under discussion is one of such great and | brick sewers, without the increase of expense|of mixing house drainage matters with the 
pressing interest at this moment, and we have | Which must result from the other system. At) surface water drainage: they might as well 
received so many requests from various parts | Holloway a pipe drain had been laid down and | put all dust and refuse of every kind down the 


a 


;removed. The health of a town population re- | drains as adopt such a system. 





of the country to inform our readers of the | quired that the subsoil should be well drained : 
opinions publicly expressed at the Institution, | this could not be done byimpermeable pipes, but 
that we feel bound to communicate all we know Might be effected with brick sewers. Besides, 
about it, and feel certain that we shall be held | the natural tendency of the pipes is to loosen 


: : : ; and undermine their own foundations. He 
excused by the Council, pending theirreconsider- | couid not account for the public heing led 


ation of the rule in question, if we complete our away without making inquiry on the subject. 
report of the proceedings. The more so, too,a8' wr Smith then ded 
= anaes , proceeded to descant upon 
we re assured that aoe ang of = roe | the General Board of Health, and the powers 
on the occasion, so far from wishing to dis-| they exercise under the Act of Parliament, and | 
guise their opinions, are anxious that publicity | asked whether engineers were to be regarded | 
— be “fore ene a — ~_ >| as clerks of works, under the authority of any | 
Ways, the discussion Of such subjects bureaucratic body, but was reminded by 
brought before the Institute of Architects, | 
peice oi cee bzé im Spt apr | fine himself to the ave of drainage, which 
’ | was the question before them. 
pune, so einer jouranis Gh'te the ause of Mr fest in conclusion, said,—some time 
re societies nan — eye to find a ago they were told that flushing was necessary. | 
good reason why what is said in the open Now they were told the reverse. He thought | 
meeting-room of the Institution of Civil that tubular drains might be useful for house 
Engineers should be viewed differently. There drainage and short distances, but otherwise | 


- ; they should not be used. Engineers ought | 
are indeed weighty reasons why speakers at not to bow to any particular authority, but 


such institutions should know that their obser-| should listen to, and be guided by, science | 
vations may be reported. These, however, we and practical experience. 
pass by: we have not the slightest wish to be | Mr. P. Holland said they might as well try | 


. |to convince Manchester men that calico was | 
thougit woublesene,--very fr fom ik. Our unfit for shirts, as to convince him that pipes 


only desire is to be useful at an impor-unt junc- | were unfit for drainage. Admit a limit to the 
ture, The time is gone by for mere generalities use of pipes: the question for their considera- 
on the subject; nor will the public be satisfied in tion was, whether the proper limit had been 


; . . . xed in the paper before the Institution. He) 
this particular matter with knowieg oaly the | could not assent to the proposition that it is | 


inference drawn from the discussion by the | necessary to construct sewers larger than) 
officers of the society, ably as it may be done. | otherwise wanted, on purpose to allow men to 
They are looking for the actual opinions and enter them. The direction of the discussion 


: aE ‘appeared to be that brick sewers had no evils ; 
experienen OF nen whese repetaien ts knows but, in his opinion, they had all sorts of evils, 


to them, and who, it may be supposed, are which, if not obvious to sight, were at least 
quite willing to assist those who are interested so to the smell. It had beem stated that the 


| é : 
in the matter in arriving at a sound conclu- | Richmond drainage was, to a great extent, a 
failure; but he could inform them that an 


s10n. ‘inquiry had recently been made, 100 houses 

Without further preamble or apology, then, | were taken indiscriminately, and the occupants 
let us look to the resumption of the discussion | of such were satisfied with the working of the 
on the 7th inst. when Mr. Rendel, the presi- | drains. 

. . : 7 ldson said the speaker referred 
dent, was is the oe, are ae Kenowing te | to sri had not vet made by him. 
marks were, we believe, made :— Mr. Holland said that Mr. Donaldson had 

Mr. Toulmin Smith said,—in his opinion! pointed to a drawing now on the walls before 
they had to consider the practical value of | them, showing a pipe with a brick arch turned 


The Chairman that it was necessary to con- | 


maxims and principles recently laid down by | over it; and that, too, in such a manner, that | 


certain authorities in reference to house drain- | the inference drawn from his observation 
age. It had been laid down by Mr. Rawlinson, | could not be other than that this drawing repre- 
the reader of the paper, that it was unneces- | sented the general system at Croydon ; deer 
sary to construct a sewer large enough for a| the fact was, that out of seventeen mules 0 


man to go up, unless required for the flow of | house and street drains, there had been but 


sewage, &c.; also that sewers should not re- | some 300 yards of failure, and this failure was | 


ceive the suburban drainage. Upon these | readily accounted for. He did not consider 


r na : ray without inquiry, 
and other questions he was prepared to join | the public had been led away withou 
issue; and lane at present engaged superin- j and urged, as proof of the increasing public 


‘the question. 
'the question was again brought before them, 
‘gentlemen would limit themselves to the re- 


| Mr. Lovick, in reference to the Kilburn 
| failures (of pipes) said he considered it due 
to the late Mr. Frank Foster (who advised 
|the adoption of those pipes) to state the 
_ cause of failure, namely, the improper removal 
|of the timber shoring in a deep trench, which 
caused the sides of the trench to give way, 
so that the whole of the earth fell in and crushed 
| the pipes. 

| ‘The Chairman said, with reference to some 
desultory observations, that the discussion 


had certainly taken a very wide range, and it 


would be necessary to bring it back to the 


practical points which were really involved in 
He hoped, therefore, that when 


sults of their own practical experience on the 
subject. 

When the subject was resumed on the 14th, 
the Chairman (Mr. Rendel) repeated this very 
proper advice, and said, though the question of 
the relative merit of the pipes made by different 
manufacturers was of importance (and a paper 
on the subject of the manufacture of pipes 
would, he was sure, be of great interest to the 
members), he begged that it might not be in- 
troduced that evening, as it was not relevant to 
the matter really before them. 


Mr. May said, that the object of some of 
the schemes advocated by the Board of Health 


| seemed to be the preservation of the sewage, 


for ultimate use; but he thought that in the 
drainage of any place, the object was to get 
the sewage removed as speedily as possible, 
and that the preservation of it was not in the 
first instance an important end to be gained. 
In some few places it (the sewage) might be 
applied with advantage; but they were only 
exceptions, and ought not to he adduced in 
support of a general system. He also alluded 
to the statements made in Mr. Rawlinson’s 
paper as to the mortality at the Portland 
Prison, and contended that, if those statements 
were to be received for anything they would 
lead to the presumption that lives there would 
be extended to 150, 180, and even 200 years. 
That showed the caution with which such 
statements should be received. ‘ 

Mr. Robert Stephenson said that, on such a 
question as this, honest facts fell with weight ; 
but he regarded abstract principles and 
theoretical schemes as quite inapplicable in the 
drainage of towns. He had certainly seen 
much, and was therefore perhaps entitled to 
speak from experience on this matter. When 
he first joined the Sewers Commission he 
fancied that he understood the subject; but 
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the mass of communications constantly re- 
ceived there was so confusing, that at length 
he resolved to judge by personal inspection,— 
and he had spent much time in visiting the 
different localities and seeing the sewers for 
himgelf. As to pipes, he would not touch one. 
He hated the very name of them, and felt 
iained never to mention the word again. Mr. 
Rawlinson had stated that he fully expeeted to 
see the Legislature ultimately pass an Act to 
forbid men going into sewers, Just as they had 
already forbidden boys going up chimneys. 
Now, he thought that there was no comparing 
the two subjects. In the one instance, persons 
were prevented from making boys go up 
chimneys, whereas, in the other case, men who 
voluntarily followed the occupation were free 
agents, and were not compelled by any one to 
go into the sewers. Besides, 
numerous callings re 


wants of society which were injurious to health, it would give quick flow instead of a slow) 


ings were not the result of pipe drains alone, 
but that they also took place where large 
sewers were laid. He denied that with pipe 
drainage there were no means of discovering 
where stoppages occurred, and how they arose. 
By a careful examination of the state of the 
house drains on either side of the sewer, the 
precise spot might easily and speedily be found 
where the obstruction arose. There had been 
few failures in the pipe drains laid on the Surrey 
side of the metropolis, and there the system 
he advocated had been carried to the greatest 
extent and worked well. Still, he repeated, 
local circumstances must always weigh power- 
fully with the engineer in deciding on any 
scheme of drains fora district. ‘The advan- 
tages of improved drainage would, indeed, he 
contended, be immense. Improved drainage 





THE ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF THE 
CONSTRUCTIONAL LAWS OF MEDIL2&. 
VAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue following are the remarks made by Dr 
Henszlmann, at a meeting of the Institute of 
British Architects, on the 6th inst, :— 

There is a striking difference between the 
effect produced by a church or any other 
structure deriving its origin from the Middle 
Ages, and by the buildings of the same style 
erected in modern times ; and as the details of 
the latter are, in most cases, nothing but strict 
imitations of medizval ornaments, the cause of 
this difference must lie deeper than the orna- 
mental surface: in fact, a somewhat expe- 
rienced eye will, at least, guess, if not exactly 
ascertain the fact, from the delightful im. 
| pression produced by every medizval build. 





there were would give the advantages of equal for un- | ing, that there must be a strictly defined law 
ndered necessary by the equal and intermittent working of the sewers: upon which its harmony depends, 


It is this harmony which was sought for as 


and far more injurious, it should be remem- flow; it would substitute circulation for stag- | far back as the end of the fifteenth century by 
bered, than going down into the sewers, and nation; it would give short lines and good | Mathias Roritzer, an architect of Nuremberg, 


which it would be fully to suggest should be 


falls for long lines and bad falls. Pipes for 


| who wrote a pamphlet on the construction of 


forbidden by statutory enactment. The danger, the purposes of drainage would present smooth | pinnacles, --“* Von der Fialengerech:igkeit,”— 
moreover, might be in most instences overcome surfaces instead of rough ones; impervious | translated several times into the English and 
or avoided by engineers, by means of ventilation, ‘structures instead of permeable ones ; few French languages: it is this harmony, the 
&e, He next called attention to the failure of joints instead of many. In conclusion, he search for which we meet in other books pub- 
pipes in the Sr, Giles’s district, quoting a re- remarked that a gentleman who had opposed lished in the sixteenth century and later, — 
port thereon to the Sewers Commission, pipe drainage (Mr. Hawksley) had, however, | it is this very harmony that was sought for by 
signed by their secretary, Mr. Woolrych ; and recommended them for the drainage of the Boisserce, Steigliz, Hofstadt, Cockerell, Bil- 
proceeded to point out how inappropriate and city of Durham—a curicus contradiction to | ling, Popp, Griffiths, Cesariano, Kallenbach, 
ineffectual pipe drainage would be in Ber- his arguments during the present discussion. | Heideloff, and other authors on medieval 


mondsey, for example, where the sewers were 


Mr. Hawksley said, that there were local 


architecture. Nevertheless, all these writers 


below high-water mark, and were stopped circumstances in that place which admitted of failed in the attempt, from not considering 


sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 


He their being used, when they would otherwise | that the effect of harmony can never be pro- 


would not, in fact, use pipes, for they do not! have been inapplicable. But even there, he duced in an arbitrary way, but that, on the 
afford any facilities for repair. No sewers’ had proposed to introduce them to a greater contrary, it can only be derived by an organic 
ought to be constructed that men could not extent than he should otherwise have done,| Process, in which every larger feature or 
go up, to inspect and discover at once the spot owing to his conviction that the General Board | *¥stemof construction er.genders the dependant 
where any cause of stoppage or other source of Health would not, under other circum. | $aller features, and in cons: quence of which 


of failure existed. No fallacy was greater 
than the delusion that the velocity was greater 
in small pipes than in sewers of greater size. 
Mr. Bidder advocated the use of sound) 
bricks for sewers, not hollow bricks. He 
quite agreed that the drainage of a town 
should be an enduring work; but he did not 
bilieve that pipes would prove lasting. There 
could be no question that the healthiness of a 
d strict was increased by drainage. That was 
no recent discovery; but the benefit was 
shown in young lives, and was almost inap- 
preciable after sixty or seventy years of age. 
Mr. Roe’s tables had been attacked during 
that discussion; but he had heard that the 
General Board of Health had paid a large 
sum of money to become possessed of these 


stances, have given the requisite sanction for 
obtaining the money required to carry out the 
works in question. 

Mr. Rawlinson was surprised to hear such 
a reason given for an engineer departing from 
his own convictions, and recommending works 
in which he had not full confidence. Nothing 
should induce an engineer to yield his own 
opinions in such a matter; and he could nut 
understand any one reconciling it to his con- 


science, to lay down in practice what was op- 


posed to his convictions. 

This is a brief and imperfect, but we have 
every reason to believe a faithful outline of 
this lengthened discussion, in which many of 


| organic process every system (for instance, that 
of shafts or buttresses), is once more dependant, 
| not only on the principal unity, but also on the 
| relation in which the single systems stand to 
each other. 

| A similar law of harmony exists in music, 
the principles of it being called thorough bass : 
this latter is known, and (notwithstanding we 
|do not adhere strictly to the natural musical 
| system), has attained a high degree of perfec- 
|tion, whilst the science of architectural har- 
|mony flourishing in the middle ages is entirely 
‘Jost, and fora long time only its former exist- 
‘ence has been recorded by a latter product 
| bearing testimony to its dark origin, | mean 
Freemasonry, which in course of time has 
|taken an entirely different path than that in- 


tables, and he thought it was much to their the speakers departed widely from the main | dicated by its very name. 


credit that they had done so, and published 
them for the benefit of the country. 

Mr. Newland said that he had had consider- | 
able experience at Liverpool; and he had 
always regarded it as the first object to get rid 
of the sewage, and to have main sewers that 
admitted of inspection, in case of stoppages or 
accidents. It was also a great object to cut 
off the upper waters, and to prevent them from , 
getting down into the lower. levels. In the, 
course of draining Liverpool he had laid down 
some forty miles of pipes as street sewers | 
and yard and house drains, and he had found 
them work well. 


Mr. Simpson said that sixteen years ago he #out, and hidden in the encounter,—hidden, | 


had laid down a 2 feet iron pipe for drainage 
purposes, one mile in length, and he had never 
heard of any failure or stoppages in that sewer. | 
He thought, however, that local circumstances | 
must greatly guide the engineer in deciding 
upon the drainage of any district, and mate- | 
rially influence bim in adopting the material 
of which the drains should be constructed, | 
He thought also that there ought to be means | 
of inspecting the drains to discover any causes | 
of stoppage. 


After some conversation, during which Mr. 
Haywood said that he had, for the sake of | 
experiment, ceased flushing some pipe sewers 
and drains which had always previously been 
flushed, and he found that, since Midsummer, 
there had accumulated in them one inch of 
deposit, — 


question, and several showed a degree of “feel. 
ing” on the subject, which would have 
seemed extraordinary to any not acquainted 
with previous events, 


Some who advocated the new views on 
drainage attacked, in the first instance, indis- 
criminately and unwisely, professional men: 
the professional men, when an opportunity 
offers, are anxious to return the compliment, 
and so poor Truth, whom both sides are 


really and seriously looking for, gets shuffled th 


however, we may be quite certain, only for a 
time, and to shorten that time is our earnest 
desire. 








Rottinc Metats Wepce Form.—A 
patent has been applied for, under the new 
Act, by Richard Prosser, C.E. Birmingham. 
The specification states, that the improvement 
consists in rolling bars of metal, of a wedge 
form,—that is, leaving one end thicker than 
the other, or one edge thicker than the other, 
Two wedge-shaped ingots are taken and super- 
posed one on the other, the thick end of the 
one being against the thin end of the other, 
and thus placed they are submitted to the 
action of the rollers. When the bars are re- 
quired to have all surfaces smooth, the two 
ingots or bars are to be withdrawn from con- 
tact, and placed so that what was the inner 





Mr. Rawlinson replied, and stated that flood- 


surface becomes the outer. 


It is true that the human ear has a much 
/more accurately discerning sense than the 
eye; nevertheless, it is ascertained by the laws 
‘of optics, and of linear perspective, and by the 
obvious harmony of buildings of ancient times, 
that there is and must be in the human eye a 
similar discerning power, and a similar mathe- 
‘matical basis, from which the delightful feeling 
jto the mind arises, when it becomes aware of 
harmony through the medium of the eye. A 
striking proof of this coincidence or identity 
of the laws of hearing and seeing, is given in 
e works published upon these subjects by 
Mr. Hay, of Edinburgh. 

Having become long ago firmly persuaded 
of the truth of the above statement, I appli 
myself to the study of the Constructional Laws 
of Ancient Church Architeeture, and after 
having consecrated many a year to painful 
toil, had at length the good fortune to re- 
discover them in their full extent. And this I 
can assert with propriety, because these laws 
are founded on mathematics, and I am able to 
prove them to be correct with the same cer- 
tainty as any mathematical truth can 
proved. 

This assertion may seem rather improbable 
to those who think that the architects of the 
middle ages cared little for numbers, and who 
are aware that algebra, in its higher branches, 
is a comparatively modern science. ‘To these 
si ge I reply, that the arehitects of 
old did not employ much reckoning in their 
constructions, but they used geometrical forms ; 
and as geometrical forms can be resolved in 
numbers or mathematical forms, whoever 
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knows the geometrical method used by these| The Romans TY ng ora 
architects, will be able to find the correspond. | lic 


built their temples and basi-| my work. And in case the committee | 
ing mathematical formula. However, the 


asona different method, which was not | be convinced of the correctness and impo 


organic, but arbitrary: this is proved as well ance of the principle, I would request | 
ancient masters supplied the deficiency of the by the theories of Vitruvius as by the greatest society to acknowledge it by a public doc 


latter by drawing their plans and elevations on part of the remaining ruins: nevertheless, we ment. This, and no more, is my request, 
the largest possible scale, as is proved by the | also find Roman tem 


ples constructed on the; Dr. Hen:zlmann proceeded to read so 
old plan and elevation of the first planned | Greek principle, but then we are obliged to remarks on the development of the groun 
towers at Cologne, the “ fac-simile” of which | take those buildings for works of Greek | plans 
was published by Moller—by the yet existing | masters initiated in the earlier organic method. Germa 
old plans for the Minster at Strasburg—and As the earliest Christian churches in the him in | é 
for the tower of the Ulm- minster, the eleva- Romanesque style were commonly fashioned in making his researches into the laws of stone 
tion of which we find in Kallenbach’s | after the Roman basilica, the principle is the construction, which regulated the architecture 
“ Chronologie”—by many ancient plans and | same in both, but even this more arbitrary of the middle ages. 
elevations for the Cathedral at Vienna, which | principle is far different from the entirely arbi- At the close of the paper, Professor Donald- 
are quoted as yet existing in T'schischka’s trary way used in modern times ; for in those son said Dr. Henszlmann had developed some 
description of that church. In all these | buildings a certain part is always regarded as principles in the construction of foreign 
parchment drawings the scale is so large that | 8 unity, from which, as a fundamental dimen- churches which he (Professor Donaldson) was 
we are able to ascertain the measures to the | sion, the proportion of each distinct architec- not before acquainted with, and which had not 
half, and even to the fourth part of an inch; | tural member is developed. been alluded to in the very abie work by the 
and thus there can be hardly a mistake in the) I am not of opinion that even the best Master of Trinity. ‘The first point to which 
measurement, and we must remember that all architects of bygone times attained to the | Dr. Henszlmann had referred was the sup- 
those drawings are but general plans, and that highest possible degree of harmony, but posed existence of some hidden principle in 
for the details, most probably partial plans and | surely their best works are not behind the best Medieval church architecture, which it had 
elevations were made of the actual size, | productions in musical art. Tais leads me to been the anxious desire of architects of all ages 
In studying and comparing the churches ofthe firm persuasion that their principle was to discover; and he had duly adverted to the 
the middle ages, I became persuaded that out | that of natural harmony, the more so because works of the numerous English and foreign 
of a ground-line or sum, considered as basis, this principle is at the same time a mathema- writers who had devoted their attention to that 
there can be developed, either by a geometrical | tical and an organic one, since the works con- subject. Various theories, as the meeting 
or algebraical method, between thirty and | structed on it have a very similar — Oper | taew. hed dene propounded by these writers, 
sixty sums or lines, corresponding to the size, | the mind as harmony in music, - : yo and, in fact, architects had been so distracted 
age, and importance of the building, and there | as I believe, the same principle will be foun by a series of different systems, that they were 
is, with very few exceptions, not a structural | dominant wherever different sizes sag seg puzzled which to select as a basis on which to 
member, be it large or small, the proportions | duce a common effect. I therefore t ain b “ proceed in designing new edifices. The par- 
of which are not defined by one of these lines | knowledge of this principle a highly we | ticular buildings referred to by Dr. Henszl- 
or sums, or exceptionally by their multiplies one, not only for architectural ae - mann were exceedingly interesting, especially 
or divisions. I say with a few exceptions, | many other purposes. gage ing 7 from the great antiquity of some Gothic 
because there are parts which depend entirely, | persuasion I will here wage Pa y ste churches on the continent, compared with 
not upon architectural rules, but upon the size application to architecture, an he - $ 8 “ which those of England might be regarded as 
of the human frame: for instance, a staircase | touch upon the point that true ot ui af samuel date. At Ravenna there were build- 
must be proportioned to the steps of a man, jings cannot be erected without t wh ings of the sixth century; and others at Con- 
and they cannot depend upon the size of the | knowledge of the Gente proportions ; me stantinople of the same, and even earlier —_. 
structure: such an exception is also the width | the bare imitation of Gothic a ~ . The adoption im other countries of the form of 
of the doors or windows, and in most cases | outlines cannot give a genuine = c aor - ‘the Byzantine church—that of the Gree 
the width or opening of the bays.+ I have to|to a building ; and that a cig ee aes ye. cross, with four equal arms, perry h i 
1d, moreover, that, where a size defined in| therefore easily distinguished yan exPe-/ fve cupolas—was & point to which he ha 
ite Gena cording to the princi sle has, as | rienced eye from an old one, and indeed not hoped Dr. Henszlmann would have alluded, 
a ana " ally strict defined | to the advantage of the former. I am further Of this there was a curious example in France, 
mg a - vat gare aaa com- | of opinion that, from a knowledge of the true in the church of St. Frond, at Perigueux, 
pape Bee h dilidene in the whole sum. | organic proportions, much time, material, erected in the eleventh century, when it was 
pensates for t Ans ‘ ? de le individual to | labour, and cost would be spared in planning supposed that the Greek forms were entirely 
ee d hos in every old | and building, and that whenever a good resto- superseded by the adoption of the Latin cross. 
trace the a I ~ seth neo ea | ration is required, this knowledge of the prin- The originality and imagination displayed in 
building sti draco a ete and temples, | ciple on which the first plan was raised is ten Giendiien of Germany were especially re- 
my —— soph tend my research to wood | almost indispensable. So much for the imme- markable; and it would be marvellous if Dr. 
and di no pines i a so far as the latter! diate practical use of my discovery, and that I Hensalinann’s theory should be applitable to 
pce of et stone. And with | think, too, that harmony is of practical moment all the varieties which they presented at differ- 
= sot e the most | in human life. ent periods. 
= ena Goths cake hg Ger-| It is true that by the bare knowlege of the Aer some conversation, 
renowne . po ~ ary, as those of St. Albans, | ancient principle of construction every one Th Chairman (Mr. Inman) thought it right 
Gloue ar aiaia. Salisbury, Canterbury, | cannot at once become a great ee ial to state that Dr. Henszlmann had not proposed 
Woammen York, Cologne, Friburg, Vienna, | art can be applied to practice ee — o> abe She Tamanna dibaeeneaianiie 
Meissen, Marburg, Oppenheim, Kaschau, and | talent ; but, on the bees aad the laws ing: his proposition was (and it was for the 
Besides, I traced back to the tenth | that, as in gated timing i f meeting, if they approved it, to authorise the 
poset the first dawning of the knowledge of | of thorough bass will never produce a ere Council to accept it) that the subject should 
these laws in Germany, and ee — | an ar ane gene ae pa the be referred to a er ofa ah eae oe 
churches and six crypts remaining in the cen- | whoever 1 . s his \ , s, will, at least, of gentlemen, to whom he woul: e 
; y investi- | exigencies of the ancient laws, ; : i ; should report upon it to the 
pir. porn onto Rhine al built in car produce — contrary Ps somes oe rg cee ween rials forded 
~s j the T'ransi- | and that our so rare y meeting wi ae preven oof of the prozress whic a 
- poe rig y eee ee cupiaen ,of the middle net ager of . to agrees yee a iP ae sa prin. 
“er : i | destination, altogether displeasing, 1s iples in the last thirty or forty years. Some 
St. Sebald, and Zsambek, the latter being a} —— statements, to which I may never- ciples in the la s! : ah ascent otc on 
ruin in Hungary. Not content with the re- | of = a ed an knowledge of the master- gentlemen present mig at _ ee 
sults obtained in that way, I tested also the | theless adc ot common to all workmen, even in| the Edinburgh ae in| oe on ae 
ancient Greek temples, and found the same | law was not c erly watched as a| pamphlet by M. Dutens, in ; i 
set i ren i arthenon, the | the middle ages, but was eagerly i- of the arch was conclusively traced to the 
principle dominant even in the agp ‘only | deep secret possessed only by the most emi- 0 s. Recent discoveries, howéver, had 
pr alga te (seh sel ace gig m1 wi of them, who were honoured as chief essence there were round and even pointed 
differently applied and less developed. i : indeed, Professor Kugler tells us, in shown that he dope... Ee teaeatel 
A sentence of Vitruvius, otherwise unin- oo ; of art, that a bishop was murdered arches in ancient 4 he same principles were to 
telligible, and the appearance < wal reel beg we a a master mason, because the ie ne ie cones in Gothic pose vented 
pace a eee ee ot eget a to | son of the latter had revealed to him the of aiidadoad there could be no doubt, for all 
iy 8 soak an ee te discoverer of | architectural ey aeratnager al secret as the an- proportion was based ane omg seg 
: Soh | ot as jealous o . aving first been giv 
there laws ee ope Mac | Oe eae ane of theirs: on the contrary, eat eran a then to equipoise, &e. 
were brought from Byzantium to Otto the| I wish to publish it for common use; but as E: r different, however, was the doctrine with 
probably in the time of a h France,| [I cannot expect a commensurate reward for wien to the graces of harmony to be after- 
cut, aad thence prapegited Curoug: s. But|the trouble and toil of many years from any wards added to a building: this, for want of a 
England, and other European countries. :| bookseller, and as I wish to be enabled to ac- better term, might be called embellishment, 
if we acknowledge Pythagoras, or tin r of | on lish the work under my hands, and to nd it involved a consideration of the destina- 
oe Se ee eee f it | a pea my studies respecting natural har- nas of the building. As a musical production 
the principle, the full development of it 1s r, L appeal to you, gentlemen, requesting ich, to an untutored ear, would seem to be 
to the architects of the Cavtesnth poser tae oA Se re eneattion to this matter, and toin- | which, ly chance production, might neverthe- 
teenth centuries, and Christian cathedral) you > eno’ tie truth of my discovery by ap- | an na ye upon fixed principles of har- 
standa in every respect as high above the finest a intin a committee, to whom I will lay o sal ene roportions, so in architecture there 
atic nage oy noma — — nas economy as well as the details of | mo P 
pass those of Sophocles. 


ny and Hungary, which had guided 
the selection of his examples, as well as 
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rtain relations to the ancient geo- 
noni eo. This was the case from the 
earliest ages : in Greece there were men of the 
greatest eminence, who were reverenced by 
the people, and called Dionysiasts, or temple 
builders ; and he believed it was the same in 
pt. In after ages, a body, recognising no 
donbt the same principles, was known in 
Europe as Freemasons, and the most beautiful 
structures of this country were erected by 
them. By the jealousy and envy of the great 
men of the day that body was unhappily de- 
stroyed, and King Henry VI. might be said to 
have given a mortal blow to Freemasonry in 
England. It was very gratifying to know that 
in the present age principles were so carefully 
studied; and it might probably be found that 
the theories of Gothic construction, already 
before the public, might some of them corre- 
spond with that of Dr. Henszlmann. He 
thought it would tend — much to the bene- 
fit of art in general, and architecture espe- 
ciaKy, if the Council were authorised, by a 
vote of the meeting, to accept the proposal 
which had been made. 
The following resolution was ultimately 
passed :—“ That it be referred to the council 


-to appoint a committee of three members of 


the institute to examine Dr. Henszlmann’s 
communication of his system, and to report 
their opinion thereon to the Institute.” 

Mr. l’Anson said, it was clear that Dr. 
Henszlmann considered there was some 
mathematical formula or data upon which the 
medizval architects worked out their designs. 
He should be glad to know at what time he 
considered that formula to have died out of 
men’s minds, and whether, in fact, it had died 


out at the present day—whether it existed or| _ 


not in the works of Sir C. Wren, and of every 
man who had thought out his own designs. 
He apprehended that if Sir C. Wren had been 
asked to explain the geometrical data on which 
he based his works, he would have found a 
difficulty in doing so, as would also other 
architects of the present day, who had pro- 
duced very beautiful works. 

Dr. Henszlmann said that he could answer 
the question, but he feared not so far as Mr. 
J’Anson might wish. He referred to a draw- 
ing Wiustrating the theory of Roritzer, which 
dated from the year 1484, but which did not 
show the principle which the medieval archi- 
tects used. He also referred to a drawing of a 
tabernacle from the church of Kaschau, in 
Hungary, which had been executed on the 
sepa which he had discovered. As he 

ad found out the principle, it was very pos- 
sible another had found it too, but he had 
never met with any work in which it was 
alluded to. It was possible that even in 
modern times there were some works built 
upon that principle, and if he were to inves- 
tigate them, or if he had a plan and elevation 
of them, he was sure he could tell whether 
they were so constructed or not. 





THE SONG OF THE ZINC. 
HARD LINES FOR “‘STANDING ORDERS.” 
By an Underpaid, Overworked Lithographer. 
With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A lithographer sat in a dranghtsman’s room, 
Scratching his sleepy head. 
Trace, trace, draw, 
Till his eyes began to wink ; 
And still with voice of deepest woe, 
He sang the song of the zinc. 


Trace, trace, draw, 
When the morn begins to rise ; 
thn¢trace, trace, draw, 
Bot the last dark hour flies: . 
awdit’s oh! to get away, 
From this horrible Reference Clerk, 
Who’s been sticking so close to me all day,— 
If this is your railway work ! ' 
Trace, trace, draw, 
Till one’s stomach is empty quite ; 
And trace, trace, draw, 
Without any supper all night, 
Stream, and brook, and path, 
Boundary, fence, and stream, 
Tul over the woods I fall asleep, 
And “ foozle” them all in a dream. 


O, men with nothing to eat, 
Gr drink, to support your lives, 

It’s nothing but zinc you're carving about, 
With those strange-looking tools and knives. 





| 


Ink, ink, ink, 
And gas, and fret, and fume, _ 
Inhaliag the most unwholesome stink, 
In this overcrowded room. 


But why do I talk of that? 
That surveyor’s mbling tone, 
Is blowing me up for a stupid mistake, 
A mistake that I know is his own. 
A mistake that I know is his own, 
Because I am not such a fool, 
Instead of a curve of 17 inch, 
To use a wrong radius rule. 


Trace, trace, draw, 
Till I almost lose my sense ; 
And what are its wages? ls. an hour, 
And many more kicks than pence. 
That stupid pen, and that beastly brush, 
A dirty desk and a scale, 
And an old zinc plate, being things I hate ; 
But this is your work for the rail ! 


Trace, trace, draw, 
In the wet November night ; 
And trace, trace, draw, 
Beneath the hot gaslight ; 
While the R.’s and tall McV.’s 
Around me tightly cling ; 
Tormenting me worse than a thousand fleas, 
In my woollen covering. 


And it’s oh! to get soon away, 
From this nasty, dirty place, 
In my nice warm bed to snugly lay, 
With the clothes all over my face. 
For only one short hour, 
To feel as I used to feel, 
When, after I’d washed my hands and face, 
I'd had a plentiful meal. 


Oh! but for one short hour, 
To get outside the door ; 
No blessed leisure to eat or drink, 
But only time to draw. 
A little supper would ease my heart : 
But in eating or drinking shop 
The refreshments must stay ; 
The surveyors won’t pay 
For either a bit or drop. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A lithographer sat in a draughtsman’s room, 
Scratching his sleepy head. 
Trace, trace, draw, 
Till his eyes began to wink, 
And still with a low, lamenting wail, 
(Would that its tone couldo’er pockets prevail), 
He sang the Song of the Zinc. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Stratford and West Ham.—It is intended to 
erect baths and wash-houses at Stratford, for 
the use of the poorer classes. Some wealthy 
residents have intimated their willingness to 
subscribe liberally in aid of the project. 

Norwich.—The Norwich Waterworks Com- 
pany are applying to Parliament for.a Bill to 
enable them to raise additional capital to the 
extent of 24,000/. About 9,000J. will be re- 
quired to replace the old pipes, which have 
been found to be in a leaky state all over the 
city, and the remainder will be reserved to 
meet the cost of extensions into districts at 
present unsupplied. 

Salisbury.—An offer was lately made by Mr. 
Alderman Smith, at the Cheese Market dinner, 
that he would contribute 100/. if nineteen 
other gentlemen would become donors of a 
similar amount in aid of funds for the erection 
of a new market house. The proprietor of 
the Salisbury and Winchester Journal has 
stated that he is also willing to contribute 
100/. provided a suitable site be found abut- 
ting on or near, but not in the Market-square. 
Another donation of 100/, has also been pro- 
mised by Mr. H. Cooper. 

Thorne Coffin, Somersetshire.—A parsonage 


is about to be erected here for the Rev. Philip | 


Rufiord, from the designs of Mr, George 
Truefitt, architect. 
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1,0001.; Mr. G, Gibbs, 100/.; Mr. W. Gibbs, 
100/.; Mr. Gore Langton, M.P. 100/.; Mrs 
T. L. Coulson, 1001.——The parishioners of 
St. Mary Redcliff church, Bristol, have pre- 
sented the Rev. G. Campbell, their late curate 
now promoted to the incumbency of New 
Swindon, for his faithful and unwearied exer. 
tions, with a testimonial of 150/. in a casket 
formed out of one of the old beams of the 
noble edifice in which he has so long laboured : 
on the casket is a representation of the church 
with a suitable inscription.—It is proposed 
to form a School of Design in Bristol, in con. 
nection with the Government department of 
Practical Art. Advertisements have been 
issued to persons (male and female) who are 
desirous of joining the school, to enrol their 
names immediately. Terms for morning day 
class, 1s. per week each pupil; evening class, 
Gd. per week. Mr. John Eagles, M.A. and 
Mr. Robert Lang, are the hon. secretaries, 

Dudley.—A Government school for drawin 
and modelling is shortly to be established in 
this town. ; 

Kidderminster.—'The town council here 
have resolved by a majority of eleven to four 
to appeint a committee to inquire as to a site 
for baths and washhouses, and procure plans 
and estimates, &c. 

Rochdale.—The corner stone of the Melton 
Congregational Church, in Smith-street, was 
laid on Saturday week. The style of architec- 
ture adopted is enriched Gothic, with a tower 
and spire at the intersection of the transept 
and nave, and the designs have been furnished 
by Mr. R. M, Smith, of Manchester. There 
will be sittings for 910 persons, besides 250 
children ; and the proposed cost of the whole, 
including the boundary walls, is 3,500). 
Towards this sum upwards of 3,000/. have been 
promised by members of the congregation. 

Ormskirk.—The only fall of a building attri- 
buted, partly, at least, to the late earthquake, 
that we have as yet heard of, occurred here in 
the case of a brewery chimney, lately erected. 
Mr. M‘Manus was the designer of the build- 
ing, and Mr. John Summer, the designer of 
the chimney. The chimney, which was finished 
about six weeks ago, was 33 yards high: its 
area at the base was 14 feet square, and its 
are at the top 3 feet square. After it was 
completed, it was observed to have moved a 
little from the wall of the building. The cleft 
was found to be greater after the earthquake, 
it being, at the top of the building, which is 
about 20 feet high, six inches in length, and 
at the bottom one inch. Since then it has 
gradually increased. On Friday last, the wind 
being high, the chimney rocked fearfully, 
until it fell to the east side of Aughton-street. 
The only damage done by the fall was the 
destruction of a great quantity of wicker wood 
in the nursery where it fell. 

North Shields.—Plans of baths and wash- 
houses for this town are being prepared by 
London architects, and a site has been got 
from the Duke of Northumberland, in Saville- 
street. 

Edinburgh.—A company is being formed 
for the sanitary improvement of this city, and 
especially, in the first place, for the opening of 
a carriage-way or other convenient access from 
the High-street, Canongate, and whole southern 
parts of the city to the general railway terminus 
at Waverley-bridge. A capital of 45,000/. will 


be required for these works, of which a plan 


| 
} 


has been prepared. 

Glasgow.—The Police Commission of this 
city have directed that a map of it shall be con- 
structed of such size that it will include every 


Bristol.—The vicar of Bedminster has put | operation over which the Board presides, such 


forth an advertisement appealing to the | as the sites for public lamps, 


the various beats 


Christian liberality of those members of the of the police, and the situation of the fire- 
church who are willing to extend the privilege | plugs; and copies of the survey are to be in 
of worshipping in the house of prayer to their the possession of the heads of every depart- 
less favoured brethren, asking for assistance | ment connected with the establishment. 


to rebuild and enlarge the present parish 
church, which is only able to accommodate 


| 
{ 


St. Heliers.—We made the Jersey Times to 
say, last week, that four streets, about the 


450 persons out of a population of 14,000 paving of which there had been a public meet- 
souls, It is proposed to rebuild the present ing, were erected four or five years since, an 
small and dilapidated church to be capable of had since remained unpaved ; whereas the 
holding at least 1,000 persons, the cost of streets are old ones that were left unpaved for 
which cannot be less than 4,000/. Mr. R. | thorough drainage purposes four or five years 





Phippen, a well-known citizen, has given | since, and still remain in statu quo. 
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ST ANDREW’S, ENFIELD. 
In the course of repairs here, the ancient 

















from north to south, and the thickness of the 
stonework 93 in. 








| along the Rhine, built under Marcus Aurelius, 
| in 162, P. Ch. and observed, that as neither 


} 


sedilia and piscina in the chancel, represented | Of the faces forming the octagon two mea- | gunpowder nor explosive cotton had been 
by the annexed engraving, have been made sure 3 ft. 9 in.; the rest 3 ft. 7} in., 3 ft. | known to that people, the Toad exhibited 
visible. It will be seen that the chancel was 5} in., 3 ft. 2 in., 3 ft. 7 in., 3 ft. 5} in., 3 ft.) 4 great amount of mechanical skill. He 
originally longer that it is now : part of one of 7} in. respectively. The paramount difficulty | dilated on the state of vective mechanics 


the openings is blocked up by the later work. |in adding the new work to the old, in order to 


The sedilia are attributed to the fourteenth 
century,* 





THE SPIRE OF ROSS CHURCH. 


j 


javoid the “‘cripple” before named was per- 
'fectly well overcome, and the restoration pro- 
ceeded in a satisfactory manner to the height 


|of many feet; nor could it fail, so long as the ‘ f 
he full-| having alluded to the influence of German 


workmen paid proper attention to t 


| ( fortschaffenden Mechanic) of the Romans, 
| and compared the present works of quarries 
| and mines with those of olden times. Dr. 
| Springor read a paper on the influence 


of Germanic art on that of Italy. After 


As I have been informed that some remarks, | sized model drawn on board; but, by an un-| artists on Italian architecture, he also pointed 


which I have not seen, have appeared in a 
provincial paper, touching a defect in the re- 
construction of the elegant stone spire of 
Ross Church, I should like to be allowed to 
register in your valuable journal an exact de- 
scription of the error alluded to, of which the | 
reparation is now in the course of execution. 

A few words will suffice for this part of the | 
subject, but, as I wish to make them perfectly | 
intelligible, I will precede them with some | 
general remarks on this part of the structure, | 
as they will give an interest to the communi- | 
cation. 

It would be difficult to imagine a design | 
more graceful than that presented by the | 
tower and spire of this celebrated church: | 
the delicacy of the general proportions and of | 
the constituent features harmonises in thie | 
most perfect manner. The whole is character- 
ised hy simplizity, and the best skill was exer- 
cised in the crmstruction. The extreme height 
of the spire, from the base of the north-west 
buttresses is 295 ft. 9 in. 

The tower, ad the spire with which it was 
originally crowne|, were built about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The latter, owing 
to some accident which befel the upper part, 
was restored under the patronage of the “ Man 
of Ross,” early in the last century, when a 
very considerable addition to the original 
height was made. The line of junction always 
presented a disagreeable effect, no attempt | 
having been made to unite the new work with 
the old in such a manner as to efface the evi- 
dence of the alteration in the proportion. The 
height of the spire, from its base, exclusively 
of the staff, is 123 ft. 3 in. 65 ft. were taken 
down in consequence of the late accident from 
lightning, being about 2 feet more than the 
measure of the addition made as just noticed. 
At this level the diameter of the spire is 9ft. Gin. 





* We ‘are indebted to a correspondent for the sketch 
from which the engraving was made, The notes which 
accompanied it have been mislaid. 


accountable deviation from the prescribed | 
authority, the masons were negligently per- 

mitted to prepare the material for a true 

octagon, the fixing of which upon one irregu- 

larly shapen, gave rise to lengthened indents | 
in several of the rolls, and impaired the good | 
appearance which would otherwise have been 

the result. 

Iam glad to state that in a short time the} 
blemishes will be entirely obliterated, and the 
spire restored in the most perfect manner. 

J.C. Buck ier. 





ANNIVERSARY OF WINCKELMANN’S 
BIRTHDAY, AT BONN. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF THE RHINELANDS. 

Tuts festival was celebrated at Conn, on| 
the 9th instant, as is done every year, and 
an especial programme published for that pur- | 
pose, entitled “Jupiter Dolichenus, Explanation 
of an Inscription on Stone found at Ramagen, 
and the main Figure on the Heddernheim 
Bronze Pyramid,” 4to. pl. edited by the presi- 
dent, Professor Braun. The meeting took 
place in the Trier Hotel, and was numerously | 
attended. Professor Freudenberg began the 
proceedings by an exposition of Winckelmann’s 
merits as the founder of modern archeology, | 
and recalled the late exertions of the German 
historical and archeological societies for the 
preservation and the publication of all ancient 
monuments of that country. The general 
meetings of those societies held last summer 
had laid down the principle, that they would 
only encourage the publication of works for 
which the means of the single societies were 
‘unavailing. In conclusion, Professor F. 
‘alluded to the plan of M. Aufsess to found a 
German Museum at Niirenberg, towards which 
‘he had presented his own large archeological 
‘collection. It had been also decided, that a 
| Roman-German Museum should be founded 
‘at Mayence. Mining Councillor Noggerath 
| next spoke on the Roman road near Ramagen, 





at that of the northern countries on the sculp- 
ture and painting of the south, and exemplified 
this by the connection between the Saxon 
school and Niecola Pisano, as well as the 
lasting influence of Flemish painters on those 
of Naples in the fourteenth century. In con- 
clusion, the Doctor mentioned the mutual in- 
fluence of Albert Diirer and the Venetian school, 
of which there is undeniable evidence both in 
the Feast of the Rosary of the German painter, 
and in ‘Titian’s Christ with Coin of the Taxes. 
Professor Krafft then spoke of a series of 


monuments on the Syrian coast near Beirut, - 


especially those of the Egyptian king Rhamses 
II. in commemoration of his Asiatic victories, 
fourteen centuries before the Christian era. 
Even the searing influence of the sea breeze 
could not alter the figure of the mighty Pharaoh, 
at whose court Moses lived, nor were the 
armories (cartouches) of the monarchs im- 
paired. Close to them the Assyrian conqueror 
Sennacheris, in the eighth century B.C. has 
incised the trophies of his victories into the 
rock wall, to which were added afterwards 
Greek, Roman, and Arabic inscriptions. The 
speaker adduced proof of the relationship be- 
tween Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture, con- 
sidering the last, through the transition link 
of the arts of Lycia, as the prototype of that of 
Greece. It was a loss to the society that it 
could not profit by the presence of its .presi- 
dent, Professor Braun, who had to attend to 
his parliamentary duties at Berlin. 





Borinc AN ARTESIAN WELL AT Fos- 
BING.—The boring of an artesian well has 
lately been successfully completed at Fobbing. 
A spring of pure soft water was obtained at 
the depth of 276 feet, flowing at the surface with 
a constant supply of twelve gallons per minute. 
At 2 feet above the surface the supply was 
found to bereduced one half; at3 feet it appeared 
to have found its level, as above that it ceased 
to flow. 
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other deleterious gases, and to that extent have | 
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Asan aid in the preservation of pictures 
visited by crowds of persons, I would suggest 
the placing, in pendant vases or small boxes, 

rdered charcoal, which had been sprinkled 
with sulphuric acid, This should be frequently 
eporged for fresh powder. After the lapse of 
afew weeks an analysis would show that the 
¢harcoal and acid had absorbed ammonia and 
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saved the pictures from their influence. | NE ‘ 
A proof of this powerful antiseptic may he) KX 


shown by a coarse experiment, viz. :—Take | 
powdered charcoal, and spread it over the 
contents of a cesspool, and it will immediately 
prevent all foul odour arising. If, also, 
powdered charcoal, sprinkled with sulphuric 
acid, be laid or suspended about a stable in 
little boxes, the ammoniacal gases will be 
absorbed, and there will be little or no painfully 
pungent sensations produced on the eyes, as-is 
frequently observed. 

The supply of ammonia in the atmosphere | 
is most likely kept up by the decay of animal | 
matter, and by evaporation from the surface of | 
living animals. This is absorbed by plants, 
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and accelerates their growth, but destroys | ——— 
rapidly numerous inanimate bodies, and espe- | 
cially metallic substances, such as pigments | this subject must necessarily occupy much of 
having metals as their bare. , _ | your time till it is finally arranged, and, like 
Another suggestion I have to offer on this | your other readers, I am of course desirous of 
subject, which is, that the pavement of the | giving any suggestion that occurs to me. 
National Gallery should be of gypsum or) “O_p ABERDEEN.” 
sulphate of lime. It is absorbent of foul 
matter, and would neutralise the bad effects | sana biabiesert ada 
7 ead oli PLAN FOR VENTILATING ORDINARY 
arising from unwiped shoes. DWELLIN 
It is extremely cheap, and abounds in Derby- | LING-HOUSES. 
shire and Nottinghamshire. Some qualities | A SIMPLE, and, as I understand, successful 
have nearly the hardness of marble; and slabs | method of ventilation, adapted to the purposes 
of 3 to 4 feet superficial can be easily obtained. | 49d construction of ordinary dwelling-houses, 
The colours are red, pink, grey, and white, of | has been lately adopted by Mr. John Gibbs, of 
various shades. Mosaic and _ geometrical | Mayfield-road, Aiyburth, Liverpool, in houses 
patterns could be arranged. The price at the | he has been erecting for himself. In the con- 
quarries seldom exceeds fifteen shillings per ton | 8truction of new buildings, Mr, Gibbs’s plan 
for good blocks. |is to leave flues in the jambs of the fire- 
Many chemists have said that gypsum alone | places, instead of building them solid, making 
will fix ammonia. J. M. | use of one side for the admission of fresh air 
. | into the room, and the other for drawing off 
yh te ean | the vitiated air through the fire. The fresh air 
bet honees Noa DEFENCES. , | is brought to the lower part of the jambs by 
ook to your house, your daughter, and your bags.” | having gratings in the plinth of the building | 
Waite recently making a tour of the coast | to admit it under the floors. The drawing off 
_ the Channel, it struck me that it would | of the vitiated air is easily managed by con- | 
greatly assist our means of defence if a line of | necting the flue marked C, in the accompany- | 
electric wires were laid round the coast, con- | ing diagram, with the under part of any fire- 
— en ee batteries, ports, military | grate, the front of which can be made air-| 
, ONS, ANG NEN AOUsS. , }tight. Stephens’s or Jobson’s patent grates | 
n many parts there are already lines along | are well adapted for the purpose, and any com. | 
the railways; but in case of an alarm, much | mon grate can be made so by means of an air- 
time would be lost in reaching the stations, and | tight ash-pan. The principle is the same as 
re are in disconnected portions, It would | that adopted by Mr ikea in his ventilating | 
: : neers -' ' | 
cers to et tem exclusively | grate, but the plan is more simple, and the | 
steeadl oats aera “ nae might be mode of admitting the fresh air into the room | 
ic “i Sate ’ — s of the Thames, | is different. Of course perforated panels or| 
mber, Medway, Severn, the Wash, &c. gratings of suitable dimensions, shewn in| 
Nes W. L. | diagram, are placed at the sides of the chim- | 
a onred-cumien ney  aareg: inside the room, one for emitting 
MING h ITION. | the fresh air, and the other for allowing tl 
m, : 7. o 
As it is not out of the way to assume that a| descent of the foul air to the fire. 
great competition is on the eve of taking place |. The plan recommends itself by its simplicity, 
for the National Gallery, I trust you will ad- | m¢xpensiveness, and the ease with which it can 
vocate the cause of those like me, who, from | be adapted to private dwelling-houses. As in 
professional labours, have not all their time on | OPeration in the house of the inventor, it 














their own hands, and yet long to join in such | 298wers admirably. W. 
a chance of distinction. You will entaraity: REFERENCES, 
ask me how this is to be done? And the only| A Chimney flue. C Foul air flue. 


way I see is to commence by asking only plens| B Floor of lower room. D Fresh air flue. 


on a scale of } in. to 10 feet, and elevations | 








CINQUE-CENTO GLASS PAINTING. 


Conrutep by the examples he has himself 
adduced, your correspondent, “ F, W, 0,” 
endeavours to cover his retreat by a faint 
iteration of the charge that I have misde- 
scribed the characteristics of the cinque-cento 
style of glass painting, and of the Brussels 
windows in particular. On both points I am 
content that your readers should judge between 
us. oe 2 '< 

I intend, ere long, with the permission of 
my friend Mr. Hedgeland, to submit to youa 
sketch, lately made by him, of the lower half 
of a window of the chapel of the Miraculous 
Sacrament, at Brussels; im the hope that, if its 
effect can be so expressed, you will cause acut 
of it to appear in some future number, for the 
sake of familiarizing your readers with the 
appearance of these windows, which have 
acquired a peculiar interest since the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’e has been mooted. Should 
this proposal meet with your approval, I may 
be tempted to make the engraving the theme 
of some remarks on the Cinque-cento style of 
glass-painting, and to endeavour to show that 
the practice, usually adopted by the artists of 
that period, of representing subjects as seen 
under the influence of broad sunshine (neces- 
sarily involving “ the strongest” contrasts of 
light and shade), is that best suited to the 


| conditions of the art of glass-painting. 


C. WINSTON. 





AN ALLEGED “IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
ON LIGHT.”’ 

Iw the Portsmouth Times of 4th inst. is a 

lengthened account of a suggestion by Mr. G. 

F. Harrington, of that town, that what we call 


solar, lunar, and star light is produced by the 
“action” or “power” of the sun, moon, and 


stars on strata of “inflammable gas ” on the 
circumference of our own atmosphere “ ex- 
ploding” that gas, or “igniting” it into 
“light,” or “matter reduced to its primitive 
atoms by chemical agency, and kept in a fluid 
state by latent heat.” ‘The inflammable gases 
or gas he supposes to be what is generated 
on the earth itself, and ascends through the 
air, with which he does not seem to suppose it 





4 in. or } in. to 10 feet. With sucha scale, CoaTING 
“aoe no perspectives, it would be quite easy | —Mr. nasctil, ok leaner mine 
a P egergh one _ —_ to be the judges in| patent for applying coatings of gutta percha, 
rae - to select, say the six best| or gutta percha combined with other matters, 
esigns, and when this is done, the six selected |to the external and internal surf. f i 
should be sent back tu the erchite ; i apteameedide: 
- : iitects to mature | tubes ; more especially preserving from oxida- 
and model before they are brought before the | tion the exterior of iron tubes internal! coated 
public and profession for final decision; and) with enamel. P 
1 seare they ae to be paid a fixed sumeach,| Tue RatLinc RouND St. Pavu’s.—From 
a a w = d a feel it necessary to spare|the proceedings at a meeting of the City 
one ny a tiat was necessary to do| Sewers Court on Tuesday, in last week, it ap 
co i — esign, — by plans, eleva- | pears that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
ee me mes eta oe Tam quite clear | still refuse to allow the railing to he removed, 
Foto pag at is, publicity before the — under compensation offered by the Sewers 
o 
I make no apology, as it is quite certain that cians for avieppene of | igen 








to be mixed aceording to the recognised law of 
| gaseous diffusion. The “ignition” he seems 
| to regard as something precisely the same as 
lignition in general, only produced by the 
|“ action” or “ power” of the sun, &c.; but 
| we have sought in vain for the least glimpse of 
‘an idea that the great supporter of “ ignition, 
| oxygen, was necessary to enable these “ inflam- 
mable” gases to burn. The author of the 
hypothesis has evidently various erroneous 
ideas mixed up with his own view, as, for 
| instance, that light, in passing from the sun to 
other planets besides our own must necessarily 
be itself visible to us in its transit from the 
sun to that planet, and hence that since it is not 
| 80 visible to us, it has no existence ; again, that 
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the idea of light being material has not been | the rogress of t i 
uestioned, or that this is the only admitted | vv general sn ee pos tee 
theory of light. One thing we would suggest | hall, or church left standing from the west end 
for the consideration of the author, first asking | of Tower-street on the east to the Temple 
what he | means by the solar “action” or} Church in the west; nor from the north val 
“power,” which he regards as capable of | of Mincing-lane in Fenchurch-street, from 
igniting his inflammable gases—just, we sup- | the west end of Leadenhall-street and from 
se, as “‘a light” itself does. Is it not quite | the south-west end of Bishops ate-street, as 
as likely that the sun sends us the light nde sel 
direct, as that it sends us a taper of any de- | to Holborn-bridge on the west in a direct line 
scription whatever, wherewith to ignite or | exclusive of the damage done in Throgmorton- 
explode inflammable gases p Moreover, once | street, Lothbury, Coleman-street, Basinghall- 
“exploded” on the solar side of the planet, | street, Cateaton-street, Aldermanbury, Addle- 
how does it happen that the whole stratum | street, Love-lane, Wood-street, Staining-lane 
or atmosphere of explosive gas is not at Noble-street, and Silver-street ; after all 


itself | far as the entrance into Threadneedle-street, | 


}ing a court of judicatioa, and for settling al 


_§ 799 


It is also declared in this proclamation ation that 
the principal streets shall be of sueha width 
as shall by after-consideration be considered 
sufficient to prevent future fires from spreading 
across; it was also proposed that no h@ 
should be erected within so many feet o 
river, and that the “ fair quay ” should be 
with buildings, which might be an orname 
the city. 

On the 18th of September the Parliamém 
met, and immediately passed an Act for eree 







differences between landlords and tenants with 
respect to the houses which had been destroyed 
by the fire. At the same time they appointed 





once ignited, so as to yield us perpetual | which ravagements it stopped at Pye-corner 
day,—as long, at least, as the ignition lasts? near West Smithfield: this spot, now the| 
The idea of the Portsmouth Times that there ‘north-eastern corner of Cock-lane, Smithfeld, | 
is any novelty in the hypothesis, or, as|is marked by the stone figure of a child | 
the writer calls it, the discovery, “that the (engraving, No. 60). The immediate effects of | 
commonly received Opinion that the sun | this conflagration on thousands of citizens, who! 
shines upon us is an error,” is itself an error. | were compelled to retire into the fields and 
It is long since the idea was suggested that it endeavour by the erection of slight huts to 
might be electric force alone for which the! shelter themselves from the inclemency of the| 
earth is indebted to the sun, and that both the | weather, is so carefully described in various. 
light and the heat which we call solar might | works that it is unnecessary here to enter into| 
thus be generated by this electric force within | particulars ; we will, however, give the follow-| 
the limits of our own atmosphere. Were there | ing list of damages :—The fire laid waste and| 
any truth in this idea itself, we should doubt- consumed the buildings on 436 acres of | 
less be indebted to the actinic or chemical! ground ; 400 lanes, streets, &c.; 13,200) 
force of the solar ray, more correctly speaking houses; the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s ;| 
than to any electric force for the light and eighty-six parish churches; six chapels ; | 
heat which appear to emayate from the sun, the Royal Exchange, Custom-house, Black-| 
| well-hall, many hospitals and _ libraries ; 
| fifty-two of the companies’ halls, and a great | 
| number of other edifices, together with three, 


TH of the city gates, four bridges, and the | 
& members of the Local Board of Health prisons of Newgate, the Fleet, the Poultry, | 


have mae their selection from the desi 
ans for and Wood-st ich, | 
a new town-ball, offered for their adoption by py tha hee cule te nth® loss of which, 





ee 


BURSLEM NEW TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


competing architects. For some days pre- 


the justices of the courts of Kiny’s and Common 
Pleas, and the barons of the Exchequer, to be 
judges of the said court. ‘These judges con- 
ducted themselves with such impartiality and 
strict justice, that they obtained the general 
esteem of the citizens, who, as a mark of re- 
aan had their portraits placed in the Guild- 
all. 

On the 29th of April, 1667, the common- 
council, in consequence of the Royal declara- 
tion, passed an Act, of which his Majesty highly 
approved. Some of the provisions of this Act 
are as follows :— 


‘‘It is ordered, that the surveyors take special 
care that the breast-summers of ali the houses do 
range of an equal height, house with house, so far as 
shall be convenient, and then to make breaks by 
their directions; and that they do encourage and 
give directions to all builders, for ornament sake, 
that the ornaments and projections of the front 
buildings be of rubbed bricks, and that all the 
naked parts of the walls may be done of rough 
bricks, neatly wrought, or all rubbed, at the discre- 
tion of the builder ; or that the builders may other 
wise enrich their fronts as they may think fit.’” 





viously the designs (thirty-four in number) 
had been arranged around the walls of the old 


| 10,730,500/. and notwithstanding this great) Permission is given to enrich buildings by 
destruction of property, yet only six persons variety of forms in the roofs, balconies, &c.; 
are said to have lost their lives. ‘and that any six houses of equal height and 


pre betta am of a The ol running A walk from the Towir to Temple-bar (a) 
pentigs yc e room, he plans were | distance of nearly a mile and a half in a straight | 

nt in with sealed letters, under fictitious line) gives us the greatest extent of the fire| 
see ee hy age naeeren oF | from east to west, and from Queenhithe to| 
po als geo y og e _ zee a | Cripplegate from north to south : the nature of 
fa } 9 ‘ch: mG) uncer the motto’ the materials which covered this immense’ 
of a mural crown with a wreath of victory, IN 'space has been already described ; and it| 


ne a mera a ite mee ar- | seems, when wandering over the district, and 
the Tapellaid Selcuk” pyran “ — | taking into consideration the large quantities 
design for the pro need relia o3 aa ow | of wood used in the houses, and their height, | 
P : and the closeness with which they were packed, | 


first premi se & . ; 
premium of 50/. was awarded to it. The | almost impossible to form, from any descrip- 


sealed lett i ‘ : ! : : ‘ 
opeaail pee I pats. me a s was oar tion, a notion of the roaring noise, the bright- | 
to be Mr.G.T Robineon. of Welve va i wi | ness. and other terrors of this great fire. The 

Saat = , olveriam pron: | conflagration having ceased, a proclamation | 


For the second premium the board selected | was immediately issued by Charles II. to pro- 


the design bearing the motto “Mente et|;;); id; 

” , “es hibit the rebuilding of houses till public care 
Manu.” On the letter being opened the com- | might be had to re-edify it with such propriety, | 
petitor was found to be Mr. R. W. Armstrong, | 


of Calthorpe-street, London. | 


|uniformity, and security as might effectually | 
| prevent the like destruction for the future. 
In this proclamation, the King, after stating 


THE HOUSES AND SHOPS OF OLD _ | that, 
LONDON.* | ‘As no particular man hath sustained any loss 
Scarcexy had the Great Plague, to which | °° damage by the late terrible and deplorable fire in 
we referred in the last paper, ceased when his fortune or estate, in any degree to be compared 
London ‘was ‘eflieted and atthe same time = the o a we egy -_— — 
; 3 a so it is not possible for any man to take the same 
— by the eset a me 1666 : on —_ more to heart. and to be more concerned and soli- 
re serious in the amount of damage than any | citous for the rebuilding this famous city. 
which is recorded to have taken place in London, 
brokeout in Pudding-lane, near New Fish-street, 
from whence in about thirty hours it spread to 
Gracechurch-street, towards the north-west, 
and to the Three Cranes towards the Vintry, 
in the south-east, including Cannon-street, 
and the lanes, alleys, and courts in the way. could be arranged, says : 
The flames being assisted by a violent east) ‘* In the first place, the woeful experience in this 
wind, spread themselves in distant and varied | late heavy visitation hath sufficiently convinced all 
directions. So striking and alarming was | ™eo of the pernicious consequences which have | 
this simultaneous breaking forth of the fire, |2ttended the building with timber, and even with | 


that suspicion arose of its being caused and stone itself, and the notable benefit of brick, which | 
aon g « ' in so many places hath resisted, and even extin- 


in . by yore cree ei oe | guished the fire ; and we do hereby declare that no | 
vestigation of several contemporary works | oan whatsoever shall presume to erect any house 





The King, after commending the patience 
|with which this affliction was borne by many 
iwho had been the greatest sufferers, and 
|advising further patience, until the necessary | 
‘considerations for the safety of the new city 


and other cireumstances fail to give any sub- | 4, building, great or small, but of brick or stone ; | 


form may in any street be erected immediately 
opposite to each other. 


‘‘ That in all the streets no sign-posts shall hang 
across, but that the signs shall be fixed against the 
balconies, or some other convenient part of the side 
of the house.”’ 


Party-walls, at certain distances, were ordered 
to be set out by the surveyors, and no houses 
allowed to be commenced until ali concerning 
the party-walls was settled. 

On the 15th November following the 
common-council passed another Act for pre- 
venting and suppressing of fires within the 
city of London. 

Some of the provisions of this Act were, that 
the city should be divided into four districts or 
quarters ; that each of the said quarters should 
be provided with 800 leathern buckets, fifty 
ladders of different sizes, from 12 to 40 feet in 
height; and to each parish forty shed shovels, 
twenty-four pickaxes, sledges, and two brazen 
hand squirts; and that buckets, engines, &e. 
should be kept in readiness by each of the 
twelve companies ; and inferior companies were 
required to provide buckets, &e. according to 
their quality. Aldermen, sheriffs, and other 
corporate officers were also obliged to provide 
engines and other matters. 

‘‘That every householder, upon any ery of fire, 
shall place a sufficient man at his door, well armed, 
and hang out a light at his door, if it be dark.”’ 


Orders were also given respecting the safety 
of ashes, &c. and plugs put in the pipes in the 
most convenient parts of the streets, The 
companies of carpenters, bricklayers, plas- 
terers, &c. were each to elect two master 
workmen, four journeymen, eight apprentices, 
and sixteen labourers, to be ready on all occa- 


| sions of fire to attend the lord mayor, &c. for 


quenching the same. Various other excellent 
regulations are made in this enactment, 

In 1668, the lord mayor issued directions 
that the fronts of all houses shall be kept 


stantial foundation for this charge. No doubt) ana if any man shall do the contrary, the next) ,aved and swept, and the dirt preserved in 


the terror of the time, falling so close upon the | magistrate shall forthwith cause it to be pulled), yg or baskets until the raker comes his 
horrors of the plague, rendered the minds of down, and such further course taken for bis| ond on pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. &e. and 
men suspicious and liable to charge unfortu- | punishment as he deserves, and we suppose that the | shat the inhabitants shall only hang and keep 


hate yet natural causes to those against whom | notable benefit many men have received from those 


a large portion of the public were prejudiced. | cellars which have been well and strongly arched 
In spit , t st will persuade most men who build good houses to 
toes S| practise that good husbandry by arching all con- 


* See r, 566 ante, | venient places.”’ 








out their candles, lighted to the accustomed 


| hour. 
In the following year the Parliament enacted 


that various streets in addition to those which 
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had been already appointed, should also be 
enlarged the money required for this pur- 
‘apd also for cleansing and making of 
vraihe and sewers was raised by a duty on 
coals, which was at this time increased to 3s. 
per ehaldron. 
Qn the Ist of March, 1670, the commis- 
sioners of sewers, in consequence of powers 
granted them by Parliament, published an | 
Act of Common Council, part of which is as 
follows :— 


‘‘That hereinafter all streets within this city, 
called, known, or set down as high-street, shall be 
paved round, or causeway fashion, and upon notice | 
given to the commissioners of any defective pave- 
ments, in any streets, lanes, and passages, within | 
this city and liberties, the same shall be forthwith | 
made good and amended, unless by general consent 
some better expedient be found and published. 

That inasmuch as it has been found by common | 
experience that the paviors, to hide and cover their | 
bad workmanship, have oftentimes spread and laid | 
great quantities of gravel over their pavements, to | 
greater charge of the persons setting them on to! 
work than was needful, and which, upon a sudden | 


rain, did either choak the common sewers or turn | 





to dirt or mire in the streets; therefore the said | which was collected the sum of 63,7134. 


paviours are required that hereafter they do forbear | 
to lay or spread any more gravel on the pave- | 
ments than will only fill the joints of their work, | 
and cause the same to be swept and well rammed, | 
and leave the pavement bare of gravel, and keep a | 
regular method of pavement, not paving one door | 
higher than another, upon pain of paying 5s. for 
every complaint. 
the least from the foundation of the houses in such | 


of the said high streets, which shall be allowed to Of the streets and police were carried into | 


be posted, shall be paved by the inhabitants or | effect. a 
owners with flat or broad stone for a foot-passage, — important effect on London shops. By | glass—indee 


unless such parts thereof as shall lie before any 


house known in early engravings by the sign each full moon and the seventh night after 
of the Nag’s Head. An engraving of this|each new moon,—set or hang out one or 
suspended sign is given in the first of these | more lights, with sufficient other wicks, shall 
papers. Inside this house evident marks of | continue to burn from six o’clock at night till 
the fire may be observed on the massive beams | eleven o’clock of the same night, on penalty 
of the structure. Many of the houses of the|of 1s. And that, under the same penalty, the 
date under consideration, like that just men-| occupiers of houses in auy court that faces 
tioned, still retain the old tradesmen’s signs | any public place or passage, shall alternately 
in front, most of them well executed in| hang or set out such a light on the outside of 
stone, and generally bearing the date 1666, | such doors or gates as shall be next the said 
1668, and 1669. public place or passage.” This Act, it will be 

During the succeeding years of the reign cf | seen, applied only to the city and liberties - 
Charles II. London, under the spirit of im- large districts had and were continuing to rise 
provement which had been created by the around, to which this Act did not apply ; and, 
stern teachers plague and famine, assumed jas happens at the present day, these places 
its usual appearance of trade and bustle: were left neglected in sanitary or other natters, 
many of the churches were rebuilt, and It will be scarcely credited that at the pre. 
new St. Paul’s cathedral was rising steadily sent day, while proper officers are appointed 
under the direction of its famous architect. in the city of London to inspect human food 

In 1687, the second year of the reign of brought into the markets or shops for sale, 
James II. there arrived in England 15,000 and to punish those offering an inferior article, 
French Protestants who had been compelled that in the immense modern suburbs cf 
to fly from the persecution of the reformed re- Saint Pancras, Islington, &c. each contain- 
ligion in France. The exiles were immediately ing a population approaching to that of 
relieved by money arising from a brief, on Manchester and other large towns, there 
Out is no officer to interfere with and prevent the 
of the above number, 13,500 settled in and sale of unwholesome butcher's meat, fish, or 
about the city of London and parts contiguous, vegetables. It is easy to guess what oppor- 
who not only improved various of our manu- tunity this affords for the sale of animals, &c, 
factures, but also founded the famous manu- which must not pass the city markets, in the 
factures of silk at Spitalfields. close neighbourhoods of Somerstown and 

During the reigns of William and Mary and elsewhere. In like manner the lighting of the 





That the breadth of 6 feet at een Anne, in addition to the great increase | suburbs of London would be in a neglected 


of London, several Acts for the improvement | state; the streets and footpaths were still ill 
paved, many not at all—and many of the 
In 1695 an Act was passed which had | principal shops in the - were still without 

d the shops adjoining Bow Church 
this Act it was directed that no person should were unglazed some years after the death of 


gateway, which may be done with square rag, by expose for sale in any public’ market any | Queen Anne (engraving 63), and those near 


the said breadth of 6 feet, upon pain of a fine of 


5s. for every week the same shall be omitted to be | eonfe 


done after notice given.”’ 


Persons having occasion to repair any house 
or houses in any public thoroughfare were 
directed to apply to the Chamberlain for leave 
to board in a piece of ground before his 
building, wherein to lay his materials, or in 
default to pay a fine of 40s. and 20s. for every 
week’s omission to do so. 


|mercery wares, lace and linen, grocery and the Monument (engraving 61) much later. 
ctionary wares, cutlers’ wares, tin wares,| Schomberg House, Pall-mall, engraving 
drapery wares, millinery wares, glass and No, 62, isa good example of a first-class house 
earthen wares, &c. &c. upon pain of paying a in the reign of Queen Anne. Its history is 
| penalty of 32. with costs of suit. | most interesting, but this our space obliges us 
| In 1704, the common council passed an act | to defer. 
for better regulating the city watch, by which aiiadiahiihasinaa ia dade iin iain 
all former acts were annuled. In this act they . “amet 


‘ordained that each ward should provide a = Tee Moon, Widkoteen 


(Deo. 18, 1852. 


number of strong able-bodied men, and that 


*52. Seven Stars, Cheapside. 


Stringent regulations were at the same time 
made for the sweeping and cleansing of the | 
streets and other matters of public import- 
ance. 

Soon after the fire, Sir Christopher Wren | 
submitted a plan for the City, in which he: 
proposed the erection of the “ fair quay” 
already alluded to, but that and other im- 
portant parts of his plan were set aside by the 
influence of various and powerful private in- | 
terests. No.withstanding these ill-judged 
alterations, which must be regretted by every 
one at the present day, the means used during | 


the reign of Charles IJ. were such as to have pened in London and its suburbs, occasioned | 


not only prevented the occurrence of the, 
lague, but also the spread of fire, to which | 

ndon had for ages before been liable. 
The buildings erected immediately after the fire | 


the deputy and common council of every ward 


should have power to oblige every person 
occupying any house, shop, or warehouse, 
either to watch in person, or to pay for an 
able-bodied man, to be appointed thereto by 
the said deputy and common council-men ; 
that the said watchman be provided with a 


lanthorn and candle, and well and sufficiently 


armed with halberts, and watch from nine in 
evening till seven in the morning, from 
Michaelmas to the Ist of April, and from ten 
till five during the remainder of the year. 

In the year 1707, many fires having hap- 


by the carelessness of servants, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed for preventing such accidents 
in future. This Act rendered a servant guilty 
of carelessness liable to a fine of 100/. or 


*53. Chained Swan, corner of Friday-street, Cheap- 
side: this house partly escaped the fire of 1666. 
*54. Entrance to Doctors’-commons, St. Paul’s 
| Churchyard. : 
55. Cresset, orfire lamp, formerly used in London. 
*56. Oil Lamp sketched near Lincoln’s-inn. 
*57. Torch Extinguisher. ‘ 
*58. Brick House, Fish-street-hill: date 1666. 
*59, Moulded brick-work, near the Tower. 
*60. Figure near spot where fire stopped (now 
the corner of Cock-lane). 4 
61. Shops, with tradesmen’s signs, near the 
, Monument, after the Fire. ‘ 
62. Schomberg House, Pall-mall : time of Queen 
| Anne. 
63. Unglazed Shops adjoining Bow Church: 
time of Queen Anne.* 








Brick Manuracture.—Companies have 
been formed in the most eligible localities that 


are mostly of a plain and substantial descrip- eighteen month’s imprisonment with hard could be selected, for the purpose of manu- 
tion, built with brick, and occasionally orna- labour: at the same time additional fire-cocks | facturing bricks in steam factories, by a new 


mented with facings of stone or light red 
bricks. Many of these houses remain at the 
present day (with the exception of the win- 
dows) without alteration and in good con-' 
dition, The house, engraving No, 58 is a, 
characteristic example of many of the second- 
rate houses built immediately after the fire, | 
and has the date 1666 upon it. 
houses in Cheapside and other impo 
places, are taller and somewhat more elegant 
in design, but, as might be expected, through- 
out the site of the fire, the houses show that the 
intention has been to make useful structures 
in the shortest possible time. The effect of 
this is to give the city a monotonous appear- | 
ance, which will require the labours of many | 
years’ improved taste to remove. While pre- | 
paring materials for these papers, we have 
made several careful examinations of the dis- 
trict of the fire, and have been surprised at 
the completeness of the destruction. There is, 
however, a house at the corner of Friday- 
street, Cheapside, which has been but little 
pe se Am all around has been swept 
away. is house is marked by the si 

the Chained Swan outside: this is the et 


were ordered to be made, with leather pipes 
and sockets to screw upon the fire-cocks, and 
for the future all party walls (except the houses 
on London-bridge) should be of brick or stone. 

In 1710, the number of houses and inhabit- 
ants in London being greatly increased, both 


in the City and suburbs, the churches were with their operations. 
The thereby rendered insufficient for the accom-| and on an improved scale, immense works are 
rtant modation of the inhabitants, wherefore the just being put down at Arlesey, also, on the 

Parliament enacted that fifty new churches | Great Northern line, a little more than twenty 
should be erected in the cities of London and | miles south of the metropolis, where about a 
| Westminster, the cost of which was defrayed | million-and-a-quarter will be made weekly for 


by a duty on coals. 

In this year new St. Paul’s cathedral was 
completed. 

In 1714 Queen Anne died. Notwithstand- 
ing the progress of London, it was during the 
reign of this queen, in many respects, in a de- 
plorable condition: the streets were badly 
lighted. In the December following the 
queen’s death it was enacted, “That all house- 
keepers whose house-door or gateway does 
front or lie open to any street, lane, or public 
passage or place of the said city or liberties 
thereof, shall, in every dark night—this is 





every night between [the second night after 


One of these establishments 
has for more than twelve months past been io 
operation on a small scale at Huntingdon, 
‘where six men and four boys are making 
/60,000 bricks a week, no alternations of 
weather in the slightest degree interfering 
Under the same patent, 


, patent process. 


{ 


| the London market. Other works are in pro- 
gress at Cambridge, where 120,000 a week will 
be made, .at Rugby (120,000), Leicester 
(60,000), Liverpool (500,000), Manchester 
(600,000), Birmingham (600,000), Derby 
(120,000), Nottingham (369,000), Doncaster, 
for the great Yorkshire towns (800,000), &c. 
The Nottingham firm, trading under the name 
of Edward Gripper and Company, have, accord- 
ing to the wine Guardian, commenced active 
operations. This company’s works will occupy 
forty-six acres, at Mapperley. 








* Those marked * are sketched from existing examples. 
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Vou. X.—No. ome} THE BUILDER. 


THE MEANS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. _| their cap; — 
, apse si elr capitals are tipped with gold and ! see ; os 
I wave long thought the principle on which | with the blue of the calling.” Seecionams a nae aoe tye : 


all improvements made in this m : pmo. -’ 
a stows scale, are conducted in a <r ie oe a fe - — note ae Blak pclae 
Pet” . ; e r by a 
injurious to the country: a great and lasting | galleries are also plainly cnaabbid cast nor who iataahuend her lee ate tn 
benefit would soon be felt, were the system and then are rimmed with crimson velvet. ‘herefore, through his exertions that Miss Jalan 
altered to a more just and comprehensive | The staye is large and roomy, and built so that Pecame the tenant, and for which services 
mode. At present if a large improvement is | a choir may be seated when oak rive caet entitled to the usual remuneration. 
required, an Act of Parliament is to be ob-| usual; and there is an organ coal = S'S |. Mr. Cressy, the barrister, contended, on 
tained, money raised by Government, or | recess in the wall behind ‘The galleries ae oY tas en tat: Mis-Con hed oo cabal 
advaneed by them, or by corporations, raised | side are supported from ‘the walls hotline ne or bond fide claim. He had done nothing whati 


in jetting the h to Mi aren 
from the taxes on the people, and the land and columns; but the gallery at the end of the | could “ mt Pry age era ‘som 


property to lige aman becme the fe tba, oppose the ag, ets on sere ate al Se ah 
' e corporations. ‘Ihe | There are only two rows of seats in each side | his services, he could not saddle the defendant with 
matter is generally only half, or badly done, | gallery; but the one at the end has five rows, | CO™mission over again. 

and great delays (see Farringdon-street, for | the last rising to a slight elevation. There ion His Honour was of opinion that there was no 
instanee) occur. I would recommend a more | sea's for 2,700. The furniture is of a plain | evidence of any negociation after the house was let 
satisfactory principle. The plan is simply a| black walnut throughout, with the trimmin ps Captain Johnson, and that the commission was 
standing Government Commission, to he called | and upholstery in keeping. The seats wd be careed a cccond time. The letting to Miss 4 
the “General Improvement iannsizsien, | tentovabile.on'ss Tripler Halk, Each po llr Johnson was a pure accident, and with which the 
consisting of architects and men of taste and| four or five; an oval back in a frame signify- | = aioe werile, Motingt him yhanwem, 
judgment. All such works to be first sub-| ing the space each sitter is to have. ‘The vt iheved a en gg Seen aa ee 
mitted to them, and if the case is made out | of the cloth covering of the eofas, is a blue or a ee 
and approved, to apply for the sanction of Par- | neutral green, with figures of a very light Pc are arn oas : 

liament as @ matter of course. Power to be| bronze. Even to these, every detail whatso- LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

given to raise the necessary funds, in all cases | ever has been carried out under the direction Forp v. Bean.—This was an action brought in 
only on terminable annuity, for sixty, eighty, | of the architect. jer eee County ‘Court, for the use: end 
or ninety years, as may be advisable, say at| The colouring of the whole is a composition | Cee e Of Premises situate in Sharp's-alley, 
4 per cent. or at marketable terms, meshing | of neutral eon which aadieaas i Pt ae ee — 4 cert sar porte, Hoey Harmer 
them equal tolong leaseholdground rents, which | finished and harmonious repose. Considering - ‘Sauna bane “> he a ce ‘ ae The 
find ready purchasers. Every amount required | that a large and perfect house was wanted, present occu vee ae oed eae teimenanal Mr 
to be for the same term of years when borrowed, | and that the means were limited, the execution | Harmer haem two and three yee had fred 
that the annuitants will expire annually, accord- | reflects the credit of genius on Mr. Snell, the | received notice from that gentlemen or his agent to 
ing to the time borrowed, The improvements | architect, and Mr. Morse, his assistant, and | quit, nor bad he ever acknowledged the title of the 
in all cases to be on a comprehensive scale, | designer of the decorations, and a reputation | P!#intiff as landlord. 

‘and carried out with rapidity; and when the | on his confreres in the work. Mr. Lewis, of Ely-place, contended that Alder- 
ground is covered, the street formed, and the; The expenditure wi!l be perhaps 150,000dols. | >"" Harmer was the party who ought to have 


round Jet, the groun | which “ees brought the action, the lease being antedated, and 
8 4 g drent to be sold by | hich is owned in shares. the plaintiff himself not being a tenant of Mr. i 


public auction, as freehold ; or the ground sold | ' 
by auction, for building, as freehold. ‘The | Salta temametinin Lee Tee ee ee | 
vod 4 ryerent . | MATERIALS FOUND IN EXCAVATING. Sought to be recovered. 

produce to be used either in further improve- | euaesiaihetianes, It having, been proved that a tenancy from year 
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ments, or, ‘if required, to reduce thecail onthe} gyonart y. Hiscox.—This was an action to re-|'® Year was granted to the defeodant by Mr. 
country. The tenure of leasehold in London | ooyer 97. 10s. the value of certain materials found | Harmer, 

is very objectionable, and, I may say, almost) in excavating by the defendant, who pleaded the His Honour held that the plaintiff could not re- 
unjust. All erections should, by law, be re- | general issue. cover, nor had he (his Honour) power to give him 
newable on fair and just terms. Nearly all) It appeared that the plaintiff, whois an excavator, | Possession. The. defendant had not assented to 
London is the freehold of a few landholiers, | had contracted with the defendant to excavate cer- | become the plaintiff's tenant, and he had a right to 
Government at the head. H. K. tain ground for building at Greenwich, and that in pe I do not like you as a landlord ; and I shall 
| doing so he found the materials in question. The presto Mr. Alderman Harmer s tenant until he 
| plaintiff alleged that, under tbat contract, according | gives me legal notice to quit.” The tenancy had 


NEW MUSIC HALL AT BOSTON, U.S. | to the custom of the trade, he was entitled to all} never been determined, and Mr. Harmer had 
A WRITER in the New York Literary | the earth or other commodities, such as old bricks | assumed to grant a lease to the plaintiff for twenty- 


World gives an a | and similar materials, which he excavated, but which | °° Y€aF which he could not do without giving the 
g ceount of a new Music| : party in possession six months’ notice. The plain- 


i ; ” +o | th | re. eC} . 
Hall in Boston, just now completed. It is| the defendant would not allow him to remove. The | tiff had never had a tenancy under this lease, nor 


/ 
of brick, and the exterior presents nothing | °%¢ for the defendant was that no such custom ex- | — : : iwinal 
P B | isted, and much contradictory evidence was given could he have pose so long as the origi 
tenancy existed. The original tenancy was in 


xa but its size. Entering the door, | 50 peated 
there is nothing in the way of the entrance to | “P?" (MNOS , . asa» | existence when the lease was granted, and a new 
the hall: the vestibule is very small, and in | Lord Campbell remarked that, if the plaintiff's tenancy could not be created until the former 


: | case were correct, if he hit upon another California, | s . - 
the space of a few feet you can get into the! he would be entitled to all the gold, so that he did | tenancy was dissolved. The judgment must there- 
fore be for the defendant. 


oh, 
music-room. ‘This absence of a fine entrance- | not interfere with the prerogative of the Crown. 
room, however, is more than atoned for by a| The jury were of opinion the custom had not| : 

















long gallery, which shoots immediately from | been proved, and gave a verdict for the defendant. Potices of Books. 
the vestibule along and outside the whole of —___— — 
both sides of the room, and which, in allowing | HOUSE AGENTS’ CHARGES. | Literary Essays and Characters, selected from 


from “ an pow a through some “The Introduction to the Literature of J 
seven doors on either side, secures a comfort- : ; | Europe.” By Henry Hatta. London: 
able, qict movement inthe erowd. Up saire| oT0tt Zas.en seem bought inthe Gleskewwall| y4crry 1882 : 
there are two similar galleries, with the same | jouse agency, including a sum of 4/. 4s. for taking | THE writings of Mr. Hallam will be made 
complement of doors, only the gall.ries are | inventory of fixtures, &c. known by this selection from his work on 
larger and higher, and may be used for the| The case, which appeared to excite considerable | “ ‘The Literature of Europe,” to many who are 
promenade. | interest, occupied a long time, but the short facts! at present personally unacquainted with them, 
The musie-room is on the main floor, even | are as follow :—The plaintiff, who carries on busi- | and will, we hope, lead them to his books in 
with the ground. The proportions of it are | ness in Bond-street, was employed by the defendant | their perfect form. The learning, impartiality, 
very pleasing to the eye, although the ceiling | to let a villa residence at St. John s-wood, and in } and critical acumen of Mr. Hallam, have 
seems high at the first look. The dimensions | September 1851, received in answer to an adver-| jiaced him in the first rank of English au- 
are—130 feet long, 78 feet wide, and 65 feet | tisement an application from a Miss Johnson, with thors, and we have in this agreeable selection 


high. ‘Tw gale, on. three ‘ales. of tv |"om be entered nt negation, bat whi nz | idepee. of his command over te lighter 
room, break the heigit at proper distances. | j.¢ t Captain Johnson, plaintiff receiving his | RTaces of literature. As an exainple : ” 
There are windows only at the top of the side- | .:)mission. In 1852, Miss Johnson, who hap- | writer’s style in descriptive writing, take the 
walls, admitting the fullest light for day per- pened to be passing the house casually, ascertained | following sketch of 


Cox v. BLAKE. 


formances; and to assist the ventilation of a/ from one of the servants that Captain Johnson was | seeker tS 
room to contain so many people, there is but a about to remove, and she accordingly applied to) . 
; Mr. Blake, the landlord and present defendant, | g1Ve" n speaking of the residence of 


single row of gas-jets running round the whole 


room for light at night. These jets are in| who accepted her as a tenant, letting her the house | Lore! e Medici: 


i j i reutal ei as| **Flocence lay beneath them,—not with all the 
a wg se ander nineteee |e awe ain : ' i = dw ha ae yen | magnificence that the later Medici have given her, 
ventilators, each five and a half feet square. 10 Outward indicat a me ’ the | but, thanks to the piety of former times, present- 
Dien d ine} : the information w1s obtained entirely through the | but, tsanks to piety 
a calling de Gah, epandiangin a Mt moots ar Yo spplicati , I » almost as varied an outline to the sky. One 
, , : ‘ servant. No spplication whatever was made to the | ing : 

walls, and its only ornament is a series of plaintiff on the second occasion. Mr. Cox, it | man, the wonder of Cosmo's age, Brunelleschi, had 
diamond-shaped panels of a blue or sky grey appeared, was employed to take an inventory on | crowned the beautiful city with the vast a 
colour, framed by a heavy beading of a white Captain Johnson giving up possession, but the pay- | ts ca hedral—a structure pom . ade > 
and neutral tint with a gold fillet. ‘I he side- | ment for this was objected to on the ground that | fore, and rarely _— ee avec 23 — 
walls are slightly panelled, with a delicate use jt was grossly incorrect. Mie ORe — heres - a ok - — — 

it i ewi $ - rt, submitted that the | of the Uathorc : \ ss i ; 
“c = ooneared: with arvere) — —_ |. le. Lowe, - ner seg pape ; like Rome itself,—imposing, unbrokeo, unchange- 
as flesh, citron, &c, Several flat pillars are way to test the question was this. Had Mr. Blake “ ee ae nee cramer geegpe. 
° : | : . ’ * ’ 
introauced as a relief: these are white, and | derived any advantage from Miss Johnson’s tenancy ? | able 
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THE BUILDER. 








THE MEANS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


I wave long thought the principle on which 


all improvements made in this metropolis, on 
a large scale, are conducted in a manner very 
injurious to the country : 


' 
their capitals are tipped with goid 

th goid and shaded 
| with the blue of the ceiling. The side walls 
| below the galleries are panelled and coloured 


In the same manner; and the fronts of the 


& great and lasting galleries are also plainly panelled and tinted, 


benefit would soon be felt, were the system and then are rimmed with crimson velvet 


altered to a more just and comprehensive 
mode. At present if a large improvement is 
required, an Act of Parliament is to be ob- 
tained, money raised by Government, 
advanced by them, or by corporations, raised 
from the taxes on the people, and the land and 
property to large amounts become the free- 
hold of Government or the corporations. 


| columns ; 


}room, opposite the stage, rests on several. | 
7h i : 
The | There are only two rows of seats in each side 


i The staye is large and roomy, and built so that 
/@ choir may he seated when not singing, as is 
| usual; and there is an organ covered up ina 


or | recess in the wall behind, ‘I'he galleries at the | 


| side are supported from the walls, having no 
but the gallery at the end of the 











If he had, the plaintiff was entitled oh 
sion whether he had little trouble of» 
Jobnson could not have known eithi 
Johnson or Mr. Blake except through the 4 
who introduced her in the first instance. Tt 
therefore, through his exertions that Miss Jala 
became the tenant, and for which services Hm 
entitled to the usual remuneration. - 
Mr. Cressy, the barrister, contended, on thea 
of the defendant, that Mr. Cox had no subst 
or bond fide claim. He had done nothing what 
in letting the house to Miss Johnson. An 

| could not go on indefinitely: there must be som@e 
limit to it; and Mr. Cox having been once paid for © 
his services, he could not saddle the defendant with 







né 


matter is generally only half, or badly done, gallery; but the one at the end has five rows, | Commission over again. 


and great delays (see Farringdon-street, for 
instance) occur. I would recommend a more 


| Seats for 2,700. 


the last rising to a slight elevation, There are 
The furniture is of a plain 


His Honour was of opinion that there was no 
| evidence of any negociation after the house was let 
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satisfactory principle. The plan is simply a| black walnut throughout, with the trimming to Captain Johnsen, and thet the commission was 
standing Government Commission, to he cailed and upholstery in keeping. The seats are| Joh papain so Mligner peg. ora 
the _* General Improvement Commission,” | removable, asin Tripler Hall. Each sofa seats | SER ee ne Rone “va — 4 
consisting of architects and men of taste and | four or five; an oval back in a frame signify- faweorer to nenaian for the rf ~ - a re 
judgment. All such works to be first sub-/| ing the space each sitter is to have. ‘I'he colour | therefore award him 21 2s Ca ae 
mitted to them, and if the case is made out | of the cloth covering of the sofas, is a blue or nee 

and approved, to apply for the sanction of Par- | neutral green, with figures of a very light 
liament as @ matter of course. Power to be| bronze. Even to these, every detail whatso- 
given to raise the necessary funds, in all cases | ever has been carried out under the direction 
only on terminable annuity, for sixty, eighty, | of the architect. 

or ninety years, as may be advisable, say at) ‘The colouring of the whole is a composition 
4 per cent. or at marketable terms, making | of neutral tints, which produces a tone of 
them equal tolong leaseholdground rents, which | finished and harmonious repose. Considering 
find ready purchasers. Every amount required | that a large and perfect house was wanted, 
to be for the same term of years when borrowed, | and that the means were limited, the execution 
that the annuitants will expire annually, aceord- | reflects the credit of genius on Mr. Snell, the 
ing to the time borrowed, The improvements | architect, and Mr. Morse, his assistant, and 
in all eases to be on a comprehensive scale, | designer of the decorations, and a reputation 
‘and carried out with rapidity; and when the | 0p his confreres in the work. 

ground is covered, the street formed, and the | The expenditure wi!l be perhaps 150,000 dols. 
ground let, the ground rent to be sold by | which is owned in shares, 

public auction, as freehold ; or the ground sold | Oe 

by auction, for building, as freehold. The) y;aTERIALS FOUND IN EXCAVATING. 
produce to be used either in further improve- 
aes or, oe ae the cail on the | Stewart v. Hiscox.—This was an action to re- Hi 
suas . e tenure of leasehold in London cover 8/. 10s. the value of certain materials found es bas 

is very objectionable, and, I may say, almost jin excavating by the defendant, who pleaded the | His Honour held that the, pleintiff could net xe- 


unjust. All erections should, by law, be re- | general issue. | cover, nor had he = Honour) — to give him 
newahle on fair and just terms. The defendant had not assented to 


N | inti : _ | possession. he 
London is the freehold of a few comedies | appeal Cat Sage ee enn, | become the plaintiff’s tenant, and he had a right to 
Government at the head. H. K. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Forp v. Bean.—This was an action brought in 
the Clerkenwell County Court, for the use and 
occupation of premises situate in Sharp's-alley, 
Cow-cross, leased to the plaintiff by Mr. Harmer 
(late alderman). The demand was for a quarter’s 
rent, from Midsummer to Michaelmas last. The 
present occupant, who had been the tenant of Mr. 
Harmer between two and three years, had never 
received notice from that gentlemen or his agent to 
quit, nor had he ever acknowledged the title of the 
plaintiff as landlord. 

Mr. Lewis, of Ely-place, contended that Alder- 
man Harmer was the party who ought to have 
brought the action, the lease being antedated, and 
the plaintiff himself not being a tenant of Mr. 
Harmer at the period from which the rent was now 
sought to be recovered. 

It having, been proved that a tenancy from year 
to year was granted to the defeudant by Mr. 





CUSTOMS OF TRADE. 





| had contracted with the defendant to excavate cer- | : 
ar sng - ., ; | Say, ** I do not like you as a landlord ; and I shall 
tain ground for building at Greenwich, and that in | ccatinne ‘Si, “Milena Glerens's tenant eal Me 
| doing so he found the materials in question. The | oa : 


= = | olaintié gives me legal notice to quit.’’ The tenancy had 
NEW MUSIC HALL AT BOSTON, U.S. | pla ye ae that, under that contract, ne ‘never been determined, and Mr. Harmer had 
to the custom of the trade, he was entitled to all | . 

F . Ar . » | assumed to grant a lease to the plaintiff for twenty- 
A wRITER in the New York Literary | the earth or other commodities, such as old bricks sa caeten cease Rental oak Bn aitieenaleibedlies 
World gives an account of a new Music and similar materials, which he excavated, but which | neni ia possession six months’ notice. The ~ og 
_ = pone yr pea now completed. Is is | the defendant would not allow him to remove. The | tiff had never had a tenancy under this lease, nor 
ol brick, an e exterior presents nothing | 


| case for the defendant was that no such custom ex- | — “ogre am : \ pe ‘eine 
i : : : : listed, and much contradictory evidence was given | °°" PRED, FEROS: 0. NG 888 
noticeable but its size. Entering the door, | é 
on the subject. 





tenancy existed. The original tenancy was in 
existence when the lease was granted, and a new 


tone 





: ° | up 
there is nothing in the way of the entrance to Lord Campbell remarked that, if the plaintiff's | 


the hall: the vestibule is very small, and in | 
the space of a few feet you can get into the | 


room, however, is more than atoned for by a’ 


| case were correct, if he hit upon another California, | 
: te he would be entitled to all the gold, so that he did | 
msic-room. This absence of a fine entrance- | not interfere with the prerogative of the Crown. 


The jury were of opinion the custom had not | 


long gallery, which shoots immediately from | been proved, and gave a verdict for the defendant. 


the vestibule along and outside the whole of 
both sides of the room, and which, in allowing | 
from it an ingress and egress through some | 
seven doors on either side, secures a comfort- | 


able, quiet movement inthe crowd. Up stairs | ¢ 





HOUSE AGENTS’ CHARGES. 

Cox v. BLAKE. 

Tuts was an action brought in the Clerkenwell | 
ounty Court to recover the sum of 32/. for) 


there are two similar galleries, with the same | jouse agency, including a sum of 4/. 4s. for taking | 


complement of doors, only the gall-ries are) inventory of fixtures, &e. 
|“ The Literature of Europe,” to many who are 


larger and higher, and may be used for the | 
promenade. 


The music-room is on the main floor, even | are as follow :—The plaintiff, who carries on busi- | and will, we hope, 


with the ground, The proportions of it are | 
very pleasing to the eye, 'thoughthe ceiling | 
seems high at the first }u«<. The dimensions | 
are—130 feet long, 78 
high. 
room, break the height at pcoper distances. 
There are windows only at the top of the side- 
walls, admitting the fullest light for day per- 
formances; and to assist the ventilation of a 
room to contain so many people, there is but a 
single row of gas-jets running round the whole 


room for light at night. These jets are in| é 
S" 8 J | furnished at a reutal of 165/. a year. 


' no catward indicat 


front of the windows, and just under nineteen 
ventilators, each five and a_ half feet square. 
The ceiling is flat, rounding in as it meets the 
walls, and its only ornament is a series of 
diamond-shaped panels of a blue or sky grey 
colour, framed by a heavy beading of a white 
and neutral tint with a gold fillet. 


as flesh, citron, &c. ; 
introauced as a relief: these are white, and 





et wide, and 65 feet | 
Two galleries, on three sides of the. 


| commission. 


The side- | 
walls are slightly panelled, with a delicate use 
of gold, and coloured with several tints, such | 
Several flat pillars are | 


The case, which appeared to excite considerable 
interest, occupied a long time, but the short facts 


ness in Bond-street, was employed by the defendant | 
to let a villa residence at St. John’s-wood, and in 
September 1851, received in answer to an adver- 
whom he entered into negociation, but which nego- 
ciation was broken off and the house was ultimate! 
let to a Captain Johnson, plaintiff receiving his 
In 1852, Miss Johnson, who hap- 
pened to be passing the house casually, ascertained 
from one of the servants that Captain Johnson was 
about to remove, and she accordingly applied to 
Mr. Blake, the landlord and present defendant, 
who accepted her as a tenant, letting her the house 
There was 
a that the bouse was to let, and 
the information was obtained entirely through the 
servant. No application whatever was made to the 
plaintiff on the second occasion. Mr. Cox, it 
appeared, was employed to take an inventory on 
Captain Johnson giving up possession, but the pay- 
ment for this was objected to on the ground that 
it was grossly incorrect. 

Mr. Lewis, of Boswell-court, submitted that the 
“way to test the question was this. Had Mr. Blake 


| derived any advantage from Miss Johnson’s tenancy ? 


tenancy could not be created until the former 
tenancy was dissolved. The judgment must there- 


fure be for the defendant. 








Potices of Books. 


Literary Essays and Characters, selected from 


“The Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.” By Henry Hatuam. London: 
Murray. 1852. 
Tue writings of Mr. Hallam will be made 
known by this selection from his work on 


at present personally unacquainted with them, 
lead them to his books in 
their perfect form. The learning, impartiality, 
and critical acumen of Mr. Hallam, have 


| placed him in the first rank of English au- 


tisement an application from a Miss Johnson, with | : 
| 


y| evit 


hors, aud we have in this agreeable selection 
lence of his command over the lighter 
'yraces of literature. As an example of the 
| writer’s style in descriptive writing, take the 
| following sketch of 


FLORENCE, 
giver: n speaking of the residence of 
| Lorerz» de Medici :— 


‘Floc:ence lay beneath them,—not with all the 
magnificence that the later Medici have given her, 
but, thanks to the piety of former times, present- 
ing almost as varied an outline to the sky. _ One 
man, the wonder of Cosmo’s age, Brunelleschi, had 
crowned the beautiful city with the vast dome of 
ts cathedral—a structure unthoaght of in Italy be - 
fore, and rarely since surpassed. It seemed, amidst 
clustering towers of inferior churches, an emblem 
of the Catholic hierarchy under its supreme head ; 
like Rome itself,—imposing, unbrokep, unchange- 
able. Round this were numbered, at unequal 
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aptistry, with its gates, as Michel- 
angelo called them, worthy of paradise ; the tal 
and. richly-decorated belfry of Giotto ; the chure , 
_ of the Carmine, with the frescoes of Masaccio ; 
those of Santa Maria Novella (in the language of 
the game great man), beautiful asa bride ; of Santa 
Croee, second only in magnificence to the cathedral 
of St. Mark, and of San Spirito, another great 
moma ment of the genius of Brunelleschi ; the 
numerous convents that rose within the walls of 
Florence, or were scattered immediately about 
them. From these the eye might turn to the tro- 
phies of a republican government that was rapidly 
giving way before the citizen-prince who now sur- 
yeved them; the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the 
signiory of Florence held their councils, raised by 
the Guelf aristocracy, the exclusive but not tyran- 
nous faction that long swayed the city ; or the new 
and unfinished palace which Branelleschi had de- 
signed for one of the Pitti family, before they fell, 
as others had already done, in the fruitless struggle 
azainst the house of Medici; itself destined to be- 
come the abode of the victorious race, and to per- 
petuate, by retaining its name, the revolutions that 
had raised them to power.’’ 








Moral Sanitary Economy. By Henry 
M‘Cormac, M.D. Consulting Physician to 
the Bel‘ast General Hospital, &c. Belfast : 
printed for private circulation, by Alexander 
Mayne. 1853. 

THE readers of the Builder do not require 

to be told that anything written by our cor- 

respondent Dr. M‘Cormac must be well 

worth perusal. The present little book is a 

most valuable concentration, not only of the 

author’s own ideas, but of those of innumerable 
other writers (the Builder, of course, inclusive) 
whom he quotes. The object which Dr. 

M‘Cormac had in view in the preparation of 

this work, so far as regards its size, was to 

condense all he had to say within as small a 

compass as possible, and for this purpose the 

whole has been several times rewritten—a 
labour which cannot. but vastly enhance its 
value when published, as we believe it is to be, 
for behoof of the people at large. It con- 
stitutes a suggestive, terse, and improving 
little volume. The author has included moral 
as well as sanitary statistics and advices, be- 
cause he found it impossible to divide them. 
“Men,” he remarks, “are not miserable, dis- 
eased, and short-lived merely because they 
reside in uncleanly, wretched homes, but be- 
cause they are untaught and untrained as 
respects things necessary to human dignity 
and human well-being.” The work is divided 
into twelve sections, viz. Female Degradation, 

Employment, Education, Household Culture, 

Criminal Management, Physical Training, 

Clothing, Food, Drink, Air, Drainage, and 

Prevention of Disease. 


‘We are constantly anathematizing vice, igno 
rance, and improvidence,”’ says the author in his 
preface, ‘‘ but we also are confessedly to blame, in 
so far as, by means of proper culture and training, 
it might have been possible to prevent them. If 
Governments will not, then should municipalities 
make a sort of razzia on the vile recesses, unfit for 
creeping reptiles or wallowing swine, yet the only 
homes of tens of thousands in all our towns ; recon- 
struct these wretched homes ; clothe, instruct, and 


employ their inmates ; above all, educate and train 
the young.”’ 


In reference to employment and the power 


serves the attention of publicists, money merchants, 
and the Legislatare.”’ 


It is easy, of course, to say that such a prin- 
ciple might be liable to abuse ; but could not 
such abuse be efficiently guarded against, 
whilst great good, both moral and physical— 
hoth educational and sanitary —might thus be 
rapidly conferred upon the industrial mass of 
the community ? 
Rational Arithmetic. By Mrs. G. R. Porter. 
A new edition. Murray, Albemarle-street, 
London. 
Tus useful little volume was originally pub- 
lished in a conversational form, but it has now 
been altered and adapted for the use of schools 
as well as for private instruction. Every care 
compatible with the nature of the subject has 
been taken to render it as—attractive shall we 
call it—to young and tender minds as possible. 





HMiscellanea. 


WELLINGTON’S SEPULCHRE. 


Beneath the Dome the hero lies, 
A genius great the Tomb supplies, 
With civil power vast to raise 
Peace and War to equal praise ; 
Striking the human mind with awe, 
At talent scarcely seen before : 
Resplendent glory’s earthly home, 
And Order’s world from ‘‘ Chaos ”’ stone. 
The soul and body here unite 
With boundless good cosmopolite. 
Now, when we think what Arthur won, 
And see the work that Wren has done: 
Wellington, worthy Wren’s great dome, 
And Wren quite worthy Arthur’s tomb, 
We seem as nothing here in space, 
Or dwarfs creation to disgrace. 
But, if we think a moment more, 
Our hearts must throb to inmost core, 
With joy and pride almost divine, 
And, man-like, say, ‘‘ These works are mine; 
I built the tower that m2kes me small, 
Genius and strength performed it all ; 
And like a giant I lift the mound, 
As mole the earth on meadow ground ; 
And greater prove myself to be, 
Than these, my works, that lessened me. 
A spark of Heaven’s eternal light, 
Gives to man his glorious might ; 
And when such works,—such deeds,—we scan, 
We feel that God has come to Man ; 
And humbly say before his throne, 
‘ All honour’s due to Thee alone.’ ” 
R. T. Wess. 
BurstinG oF ANOTHER ReserRvorr.—A 
serious destruction of property was caused on 
Sunday in last week by the bursting of a 
reservoir connected with bieaching and dye- 
works, at Elton, near Bury. The reservoir 
was situated at the head of a narrow, and in 
some places rather deep, gorge, occupied 
throughout by a succession of works of dif- 
ferent kinds, each with its small reservoir, or 
lodge, formed by throwing an embankment 
across the valley. For many years only one 
reservoir existed, at the Lower Croft works, 
where the accident occurred. Into this re- 
servoir were conducted two or three small 
streamlets; but on two or three occasions the 
flood was so great during heavy rains, that 
fears were entertained lest the embankment 
should yield; and this led to the formation of 
the “ upper lodge,” the embankment of which 





of Governments, we may further quote a few 
suggestive sentences, written under head of 
“Employment,” and immediately following 
the author’s observations as to anonymous 
partnerships and working associations. 


** It is only necessary that money should be the 
certificate, not the equivalent, of value. Mr. Duncan 
has proposed, that when Government took a vote 
for money they should issue some fifty millions of 
1/. notes, to be duly cancelled after being paid in as 
taxes. (Liverpool Standard, May 20, 1851.) 
Mr. Harvey, of Liverpool, mentions in his Pamphlet, 
how the States of Guernsey issued 4,000 17. notes, 
which were declared a legal tender, guaranteed by 
the whole property of the island, in order to repay 
the cost of a public market. When the market was 
finished, and the first year’s tenancy had expired 
4007. in rent was handed in. 
publicly cancelled 400 of the notes, so that at the 
end of ten years the debt was extinguished, while 


the market, which in Fact had cost nothing, re- 


The 
ch appears every way practicable, de- 


mained, paying 400/. annually to the state. 
Principle, whi 


The treasurer then | 


has now burst. This second embankment 
| was thrown across the valley from 150 to 200 
| yards above the first, so as to form a reservoir 
| having a surface of seven oreight acres. The 
)embankment was about 100 yards long and 
| 33 feet high, in the centre of the valley. It 
originally contained 31,691 cubic yards of 
“filling,” and 3,184 of “ puddle;” and the 
jestimated capacity of the reservoir was 
| 21,150,000 gallons. The gathering ground 
extended over some 370 acres. The works 
, were completed in March 1845, at a cost of 
from 1,200. to 1,5001. Several manufactories 
and buildings were injured before the torrent 
subsided, and altogether, in private and public 
property, it is estimated that the damage done 
will not be much under 30,0001. or 35,0001. 
It would be utterly impossible to convey an 
idea of the wreck and ruin presented by the 
whole valley, property having been floated 
down and left in the middle of fields, roads, 
and hedges, and lying in confused heaps every- 

















tiiiaraniiinaatmman 
Holm rth inundation over again, 80 far as the 
destruction of property was concerned, but 
fortunately no village was on the banks of the 
stream, and no lives were lost. As it was on 
Sunday, too, there was no one working in the 
mills,—a providential circumstance. A corre. 
spondent of a Manchester paper states that 
“* Many persons have considered the reservoir 
in an unsafe condition, in consequence of water 
having for a long time oozed through the em. 
bankment. This impression was communi- 
cated to the proprietor, but he did not appear 
to consider the matter important, as he stated 
in reply, that the leakage would filter the 
water. Some time since, however, means 
were adopted to prevent the increase of the 
leakage by inserting small pipes into the em. 
bankment to carry off the water that escaped.” 
Tue Iron Traps.—Prices are still on the 
advance. Some great masters are said to name 
112. a ton as their price for bars and rods. 
Hot-blast pigs made from mine are said to have 
been refused on offers of 5/.a ton for them.——. 
The number of furnaces in blast in Durham 
and Northumberland is stated to be thirty ; and 
there are seventeen building. The production 
of each furnace varies from 135 to 200 tons per 
week, according to the mixture of iron-ores 
used. The present price of pig-iron made at 
these works is about 3/. 3s. 6d. per ton at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, for ordinary brands; but the 
Weardale is 10s. per ton higher.——Immense 
quantities of the ironstone recently heing 
wrought on the north-east coast of Yorkshire, 
and embracing Eston Nab and _ Roseberry 
Topping, are being carried daily up the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway to Witton- 
park Iron-works, and, further west, to Conside 
Iron-works. The recent development of rail- 
way mineral traffic in South Durham, accord- 
ing to the Shields Gazette, is, for extent and 
profit, without a parallel in the kingdom._— 
Glasgow news of a recent date says :—“ We 
have just closed a week of most unprecedented 
excitement in our pig-iron market, the price 
having advanced about 6s. per ton since this 
day se’nnight. The nominal quotation to-day 
is 65s. for m. n. warrants, at which consider- 
able businees has been done, the market closing 
with a very unsettled appearance.”——The 
Portland Iron Company has been formed for 
working ironstone fields, secured by leases at 
moderate royalties, consisting of 5,000 acres, 
held under the Duke of Portland, the works 
being situate about two miles from Kilmarnock, 
and within twelve miles from the shipping port 
of Troon. The property contains the celebrated 
blackband ironstone, varying from 14 to 24 
inches thick, extending over 2,000 acres. The 
remaining 3,000 acres contain large quantities 
of coal and ironstone, and probably blackband 
also, to prove which borings are being made; 
and it is expected these works contain a larger 
uantity of coal, ironstone, and fire-clay, of 
ret-rate quality, than any other in the kingdom. 
The blast furnaces will turn out 30,000 tons 
or pig-iron per annum. 

ELEMENTARY DrawinGc ScHooL AT 
Cuester.—The Mechanics’ Institution of 
Chester have resolved to grant the free use of 
their committee-room for two evenings in the 
week, for the use of an elementary drawing 
class, under the Government Department of 
Practical Art. 

New Inpepenpent Cuaper at Cam- 
BERWELL-Green.—It having been deemed 
desirable to erect a new place of worship, with 
vestries and schoolrooms attached, a piece of 
freehold land, on the south side of Camber- 
well-green, was purchased for the purpose; 
and a design having been furnished by Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. of Bath, architects, a contract 
for the erection of the building was entere 
into with Mr. John Glenn, of the Liverpool- 
road, London, builder, by whom the works were 
commenced a short time since, and the founda- 
tion-stone was laid in course of last week. 
The chapel will be in the Gothic style of pee 
tecture, and will be ornamented in front wit 
two decorated towers. The extreme length is 
about 110 feet, and breadth, 60 feet. 
material is Kentish rag-stone, with quoins an 
dressings of Caen stone. In addition to the 
schools in the rear, the chapel will contain seats 





where. It is said to be a small picture of the 





for 1,000 adults and 300 children. 
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Tue INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION oF 1853,— 
We are glad to find that the principal cities of 
France, Belgium, and Prussia, will be exhi- 
bitors, headed respectively by the Emperor 
Napoleon and their majesties King Leopold 
and Frederick William LV. each of whom has 
promised to contribute exquisite specimens of 
the vertd, art, and manufactures of their king- 
doms. To this list can now be added the 
Austrian dominions, where the government 
has issued special invitations to all the Austrian 


plete. _ In the first nine miles there are no fewer 
than sixteen bridges, four of iron and twelve 
of stone, besides a large culvert. There have 
been some large cuts and embankments on the 
line. There is a branch line to the Derwent 
ironworks, The passenger stations are six in 
number. The total cost is estimated at 
250,0001. 

ART-WORKS IN Procress at Rome.— 
According to a correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, Gibson’s statue of Sir Ro 


awarded the premiums to certain architects ot 
their plans, but it appears that neither are} 
be carried out. The proceedings of the 





manufacturers to contribute specimens to the | be placed in Westminster Abbey, 


Exhibition. The Swiss government are like-| execution, 


a communication having Iast week been re-| work of national interest. 


eeived from the vice-consul of the Swiss Con-| colossal proportions, representing her M 
federation in London, requesting that the! Queen Victoria seated on the throne, 
fullest information may be immediately for-| attendant figures at each side, 


igressing. Upwards of 500,000 cubic yards 
It is to be of of earth and 40,000 of rock have been exca- 
ajesty | vated: eight of the twelve river bridges are 
with built, and five of the eleven road bridges also. 
the one of Twenty-four of the thirty-two miles have been 


: bert Peel, to | company have given dissatisfaction to somet a 
is in course of | of the rejected competitors, to whom addie = 


. : It will be finished in th ths. | ti T : : 
wise alive to the importance of the Exhibition, |The sculptor is likewise prea = proecre peserrchegas Nears palais ts 


warded to him, as it is the wish of the leading 
watchmakers at Geneva, and the other manu- 
facturing towns of Switzerland, to send a choice 
collection of the beautiful articles for which 


Clemency, the other of Justice. The statue of 
the Queen is at present being raised in 





/ment to Washington is being executed by 


they are justly celebrated. Though not strictly | Mr. Crawford, an American sculptor. It will 


within the limits of an “ Industrial Exhibi- | 


tion,” there will be an archeological collection 
illustrative of Ireland and Ireland’s history. 


| Rauch’s statue of Frederick the Great, at 
Berlin, is of considerably less proportions. 


Watt Paintinc in Exeter Catue-| The base of the Washington monument is a 
DRAL.—An interesting subject, painted in oomplete circle: on this a star with six points 


| 


distemper, has just been brought to light on is raised, and on this rises the actual base to 
the north wall of the north tower of Exeter the equestrian figure. Six eagles surround the 


Cathedral. The zeal and industry of Mr.| 
Winsor, the senior verger, in clearing off the | 
whitewash from an area about 7 feet by 9 feet, 
has been the means of displaying the whole of 
the figures with great clearness. It repre-| 
sents the Resurrection of our Lord, who) 
stands erect, holding the red-cross banner. | 
Around are four or five crouched figures—_ 
“the Pharisees” and soldiers: the angel that | 
“‘rolled back the stone” is behind. In the, 
middle distance appear the women approach- | 
ing the sepulchre; in another place, “she| 
supposing him to be the gardener.” The. 
buildings of Jerusalem, in the background, | 
remind the archeologist pleasantly of round | 
churches and Romanesque spires. The paint- | 
ing occupies a space between the clock—dating 
some time in the fifteenth century—and the | 
angle of the tower. It is the intention of Mr. | 
yo scars to make a drawing of the subject, | 
for the benefit of those who may not be in- 
clined to scale the inclosure of Silkes Chantry 
by ladder to get a near view; and it may be 
well thus to perpetuate colours which might 
not permanently 
** Bear the brightness of the day, 

Which streams too much on all years, man has 

reft away.” 

Raitway Matrers.—Strong symptoms of | 
revival in the activity of railway projectors 
have manifested themselves this year. The | 
number of plans lodged with the Board of 





‘Trade on 29th and 30th ult. were about 160, a survey on the following morning. 


steps on the circle, and six colossal statues of 
eminent Americans surround the pedestal— 
Henry, Lee, Mason, Marshall, Allen, and 
Jefferson. The whole is on a gigantic scale, | 
from 60 to 70 feet high. The figures of Jeffer- | 
son and Henry are completed, and forwarded 
to Miiller’s foundry at Munich, to be cast in) 
bronze. The artist is raising the figure of 
Washington’s horse—a mound of clay. The 
papal government last year made a donation of | 
an immense block of marble for the works. 
Repatr or THe Cuurcu or tHe Hoty 
Sepuccure.—The Berlin Spener’s Gazette | 
states, on the authority of a private letter from 
Jerusalem, that the Sultan had resolved to 
repair the defect in the cupola of the Church | 
of the Holy Sepulchre at his own expense, to | 
appease the disputes to which the state of the | 
building had given rise among the Greek and 
Latin Christians. A Turkish engineer had 
arrived, with orders to survey the edifice, and} 
make the necessary measurements and esti- 
mates for the repairs. On the day after the’ 
arrival of the engineer, Afflf Effendi, a con- | 
ference was held in the body of the church, at | 
which he stated it was the declared will of the 
Sultan, that the dispute about rebuilding the | 
cupola should be settled: he had therefore 
resolved, without prejudice to the rights of 
powers interested in it, to undertake the resto- | 
ration of it at his own cost: the Effendi notified, 
accordingly, that he should commence the 


great proportion being extensions of existing) Breacu or Conrract.—At Marlborough- | 
railways.——The following are among the/ street police-office, Alexis Le Bray was 
principal amalgamation Bills to be submitted summoned before Mr. Bingham for breach 


to Parliament:—The London and North- 
Western and the Midland; the London and 
North-Western and the North Staffordshire ; 
the London and North-Western and the Birk- 
enhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire; the London 
and North-Western and the Shrewsbury and 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury and Chester ; 


theimer, ironmonger and ormolu worker, 
Greek-street, Soho. 
| defendant had entered into a written contract 
with the complainant for one year at 36s. a 
week, The year having expired, the contract 


was renewed for another year at 2/. per week. 





be the largest monument of the kind existing. | faun, engineer-in-chief, 


of contract with his employer, Samson Wer- | 


/brought to formation level, and fourteen are 
ready to receive the permanent way. There 


clay. The United States’ National Monu-|is a heavy rock-cutting at Knockacoppul. 


The station, goods store, and other buildings 
are in a very forward state. Mr. W. R. Le- 
Mr. Dargan, con- 
tractor. 

British ARCH OLOGICAL AssocIATION, 
—On Wednesday Sth, the last evening meet- 
ing before the Christmas holidays, an exceed- 
ingly curious paper by Mr. Vere Irving, was 
read to the society. In the household ex- 
penses of the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII. A.D. 1522, preserved in the 
Chapter-house, at Westminster, there occurs 
this singular item. “ Pd. to a man at Wyn- 
desore, for kyllyng of a calffe, betore my Lady’s 
grace, behynde a clothe, 8d.” This item, 
Mr. Payne Collyer, in his “Annals of the 
Stage,” has observed, “is inexplicable, unless 
we knew the story represented.” Mr. Vere 
Irving’s paper contained this story, and gave 


| the most complete and satisfactory illustration 


of the item, by the recital of the whole enter- 
tainment, which he himself had more than 
once heard given in the North. It is a dia- 
logue supposed to be carried on between a 
man who has a calf to sell and another person, 
the performer being concealed behind a cur- 
tain or cloth, changing his voice, and imitating 
the various sounds occasioned by the supposed 
killing of the calf, skinning it, and attempting 
to carry the body of it away, &c. &c. The 
reading occasioned great amusement, and the 
paper is a valuable illustration of the rude 
scenic amusements of ancient royalty. 
INTERMENTS IN THE City Grave- 
YARDS.—At a numerous meeting of the inha- 
bitant housekeepers of the parish of St. 
Botolph Without, Aldersgate, held at the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Alders- 
gate-street, on the 7th inst. it was undni- 
mously resolved “ That the interment of the 
dead in the City of London being alike op- 


| posed to the health of the inhabitants, and to 


the respect due to the remains of those who 
have departed this life, and the Legislature 
having sanctioned an Act for placing the dead 
in suburban districts, that the meeting regards 
| the continuous interment in the churchyard of 


It was proved that the | this parish as no longer necessary or politic, 


and from its overcrowded state calculated to 
injure the health of the surrounding district: 
and that the foregoing resolution be forwarded 
\to the Court of Common Council and the 


the Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, and| The defendant having been offered higher Commissioners of Sewers.” 


the London and North-Western, thus making | wages by another house, suddenly left his | 


a proposed addition to the capital of the latter 
company of 27,387,3441. expended on 887 
miles, and a total to 30th of June last of 
56,962,0411. expended on 1,441 miles of rail- 
way ;—the Great Western and Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham and Shrewsbury and Chester, 
making an addition of 2,797,825/. to the 
capital expended by the Great Western, and a 
total, including the Birmingham and Oxford, 
of 21,000,000/.;—the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, the York and North Midland, and 
the Leeds Northern, including an expenditure 
of 19,000 0001. on 653 miles ;—the London and 


‘employment, and did not even return to finish 
ithe work in hand. The defendant admitted 
ithe authenticity of the contract. Mr. Bing- 
ham said he was sorry to have to send a skil- 
| ful workman to prison, but as there was no 
| justification for the defendant's conduct he 
| must put the Act in force. Verdict,—imprison- 
| ment for one month. : 

| ArcurrecturaL Institute oF Scor- 
| LaND.—The second meeting of the session of 
‘this institute was held last week, being the 
| first this season in Glasgow. Sheriff Bell pre- 
| sided, and, on opening the proceedings of the 





South-Western and the London, Brighton, | evening, he congratulated the members on the 


and South Coast, 


aggregate expenditure, | progress t 


15,862,845/. and mileage, 426 miles ;—the Nor- | that the numbers now amounted to 400. Mr. 


folk and Eastern Counties, aggregate capital) Edmund Sharpe then re 
The railway line| history of the progress of 
from Sunderland Dock to the Pensher station|in England, from the 


expended, 11,915,683/. 





of the York and Berwick Railway is now com- | Reformation. 





Locomotive-O1L.—It is stated by a con- 
temporary that a large railway engine con- 
sumes from 90 to 100 gallons of oil yearly for 
lubricating its working surfaces. The annual 
consumption of vil by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, for this purpose, 
exceeds 40,000 gallons. 

Repeat or Taxes ON KNOWLEDGE.— 
The Association for Promoting the Repeal of 
‘the Taxes on Knowledge have addressed the 
Premier on the subject in a memorial reviewing 
the objections to these taxes, and expressing 
a hope that the measures contemplated by the 
‘Government will consist in a repeal of the 
‘newspaper stamp altogether, otherwise it is 


he institute had made, intimating | the opinion of the association that if the 


Government actively interfere so as to modify 


ad a paper on the) these taxes merely, they will be obliged in 
Church Architecture | consistency to enforce the law as it may then 
Heptarchy to the | stand, especially in the case of news in the 


| weekly unstamped papers, 
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y ey ccrapuic LINES ON THE Con-| CAMBRIDGEARCHITECTURAL Society.— 
a “ lines of electric telegraph just |The third meeting for the Michaelmas Term 
: 1 in the Netherlands connect Am- | was held on November 24. Presents having 
ain, Breda, Rotterdam, Haarlem, Dord-| been announced, Mr, C. J. Evans, King’s 
recht,and La Haye, now for the first time, with | College, then read a paper on the history and 
Great Britain, by means of the submarine | present condition of Cologne Cathedral. At 
wires, The following cities and towns, with the fourth and last meeting for the present 
pre of lesser note, are also in communica- Term, held on Wednesday, the 8th inst. Mr. 
tiom’ with the offices in Cornhill :—Agram, | A. T. Lee, of Christ’s College, read a pa per on 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Amiens, Antwerp, Augsburg, Bridport Church, Mr. J. H. Cooper, Trinity 
Avignon, Baden, Berlin, Bonn, Bordeaux, College, Mr. C. J. Evans, King’s College, Mr. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bremen, Breslau, Bruges, R. R. Rowe, and Mr. Norris Deck, were 
Brunswick, Brussels, Calais, Cassel, Coblentz, elected a committee, with power to add to 
Cologne, Cracow, Dantzic, Dieppe, Dijon, their number, to inspect the present state of 
Dresden, Dunkirk, Dusseldorf, Florence, Barnwell Priory Church and Stourbridge 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Friburg, Ghent, Gotha, Chapel, and to report to the society thereon 
Hamburg, Hanover, Havre, Kehl Strasbourg, next Term, in order that steps may be taken 
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kind. My journey, asa private philanthropig 
embraced more particularly the convict mesg 
workhouses, and schools of Ireland. For the 
former, a general order of admission wag 
promptly and courteously granted at Dublin 
Castle; and for the latter, no other introduc. 
tion was, in any instance, needed, than m 
personal and heartfelt interest in the social and 
mental condition of the working classes,— 

E. S, R. 
Liverpoo. ARCHITECTURAL Socigty,— 
At a meeting on Wednesday evening last week, 
Mr. Verelst, the chairman, submitted some 
ornamental and other drawings by Signor M. 
Brigaldi, an Italian artist, and proprietor of 
the Marionette Theatre. Mr. Horner read a 
paper, which, in a very early stage of his pro- 














Konigsburg, Leghorn, Leipzic, Lemburg, for their restoration. , 
Lisle, Lucca, Lyons, Metz, Magdeburg, Houses aT THE Dicorncs !—A letter has | 
Malines, Mannheim, Mantua, Mayence, Milan, been received, according to a Sunderland | 
Munich, Modena, Nantes, Nuremburg, Ostend, paper, from a Newcastle man, now at Mel-| 
Padua, Paris, Pesth-Bude, Posen, Prague, bourne, Australia, who had bought some land | 
Presburg, Parma, Rouen, St. Omer, Stettin, previous to the gold discoveries, and had sold | 
Stuttgard, Strasbourg, Trieste, Venice, Verona, building lots at high prices. Having built | 
Vienna, Weimar. Marseilles will be connected brick houses for himself and sons, they erected | 
in a few weeks. two weather-board three-room houses, without | 

Cotonet Cott AND uIs RevoLvers.— ceiling or plaster, which they have let at 25s. | 

The Colonel is now manufacturing his noted per week each. He says, “If some of our 
pistols at Thames Bank, Pimlico, where he Newcastle people would send out a few car- 
meditates the erection of an amateur shooting- goes of bricks and coals, they would find it an | 
gallery, 100 yards in length. excellent speculation. 

GREENNESS ON WALLS.—Being at Clap-| Drartnace or ReGent’s-parK. — Will) 
ham lately, I could not help noticing that at you allow me to call your attention to the pipe 
the new building for the Freemasons’ Girls’ drainage now being carried out in the Regent’s- 

School, lately erected there, round the windows | park? I allude particularly to the filling in of 
of the building the brickwork was covered the unyielding clay of that locality, immediately 
with a greenness through the rain, which I on the pipes, and which I fear will soon get so 
attribute to the stonework being flush and | embodied as to prevent any benefit arising. If, 
sloping towards the brickwork (thereby causing | instead of this method, the turf removed were 
the rain to run on to the brickwork); | should thrown in first, and its loss made good by 
much like to have an opinion as to how this | sowing grass seed on the parts disturbed, the 
could be remedied.—A FREEMASON. ‘result would, I think, be far more satisfactory. 

WestMInstTeR BripGe.—Sir R. H. Inglis ‘| A 
recently put a question in the House of Com-| Bust or Troe Duke or WELLINGTON.— 
mons to the First Commissioner of Works inre-| Mr. E. W. Wyon has executed for Messrs. 
ferencé to the bridge of Westminster. About six Josiah Wedgwood and Sons an interesting 
years ago it had been unanimously agreed by bu-t of the Duke, which has been produced 

a committee of that house to remove the pre- | by them in “ Parian,” and is so made obtain- 
sent bridge. He wished, first, to know what able at small cost. The sculptor has repre- 
was the state of the bridge? Next, whether | sented the great commander as he appeared 
it was the intention of her Majesty’s govern- | when in the vigour of life, and has succeeded 
ment to introduce any measure fur the purpose well in the likeness. Mr. E. Wyon’s skill in 
of erecting a new bridge? ‘nd thirdly, whe- | small works of this character has been made 
ther the new bridge would \,2 erected on, or} manifest by the reduced models of Flaxman’s 
close to, the site of the present structure? “Michael and Satan” and Bell’s “ Eagle 
He further wished to know whether competi- Slayer,” executed by him for the Art-Union of 
tion would be allowed ?—Lord J. Manners London. 
said he had applied to Mr. Walker, parlia- | An Ecectric Ligut Company.—A pro- 
mentary engineer, on the subject, whose | spectus of an Electric Light Company is now 
opinion was that the present structure was not before us, from which it appears that the 
unsafe. With respect to the other questions | patented invention of Mr. Martyn Roberts, 
of the hon. baronet he should Say it was the |whereby the working of the galvanic battery 
intention of her Majesty’s government to in- _is declared to be “ actually costless,” from the 
troduce a measure for the purpose of con- use of tin as the positive pole, acted on by 
structing a new bridge, which would occupy | nitric or nitromuriatic acid, has been adopted 
the site of the present. With respect to the as the basis of a new company, for the supply 
last question, it was not yet decided whether of electricity, or of licenses so to produce 

the undertaking would be open to competition, | electricity, for light, locomotion, mineral re- 
or whether one of the plans already sent ia | duction, chemistry, and the arts. A capital 

would be accepted. Lateral additions were to | of 200,0001. in shares of 1/. each, is named as 
be made to the present bridge, which would | the requisite means of the new company. 

a be removed until the new bridge should; Cork Worknovuse.—The view and plan 
eae and opened for traffic. /of the Cork Lunatic Asylum led me to look | 
Wao Buitr rr?—We learn from _Dr. | over my diary of a recent visit to Cork, and | 
Salisbury, geologist to the State, that within recall another building of great extent, betray- | 
3 vale eigen iste. party 10) ing even more palpably collateral errors, I 
aa dite Mich peo neti e oars | mean the new workhouse, which, at the time 
“4 wee ade wn sy Doan ae Hom we | of my going over it with the late governor, 
_ dipcone oe t is ocated in had within its walls 3,400 inmates! My brief 
. est, Ysa meee DaCk of Ticonderago, | diary-remark at the time is, that, with some 
- . 8 si se ope home of people consi- | points of such efficient administration as the 
ot al — in : e aris and comforts of | place admits of, the fact of 30,0007. or 40,0001. 
homes: wage tt orypsies eae we may mare having been expended on such a site seems 
ican dass te sr a5 we sean | scarcely credible; the main body of the build- 
ma i: we ee he preserva- | ings having been erected in a complete hollow, 
ee . = eee weston yeen men- | with no proper drainage or sewerage; and, to 
tion arises about its ori ‘val » sider . Shieh arybaainsageatir ep. 47 co ge ar 
eit Belpaee Maanstedd tnahes uilders, whic | or permanent supply of water! With all its 

y in first-class | improvements and public spirit, Cork has, | 

i oy ene for the next five years. | hesitate not to say, grievously committed its 

ei re detest Fmd ost hove existed | judgment, as an intelligent and opulent com- 
ct apead ree of Meany for centuries | munity, by the erection of this structure ; and 
never be discovered till July, 1852, is | it appears to me to be one especial object i 

one of those singular facts which excuses | blicati ae ae ee 

astonishment.—New York Dutchma ee Bigger wring into pabtle 

. n. and prominent relief costly mistakes of this 














fessional career, he had prepared respectin 
the decoration of an organ, for which he ha 
furnished a gratuitous design. Mr. Frank 
Howard read the continuation of his paper on 
nature and art. 

A PonpgEROUS AND Massive SHarr.— 
A hammered shaft, just completed at Llanelly, 
is 16 inches in diameter, more than 12 feet 
in length, and weighs upwards of 4 tons. It 
is intended for a steam engine of 200-horse 
power, 

Waterworks Bitus.—There are forty- 
five applications to Parliament this session for 
new waterworks and for the extensions of old 
ones, in various parts of the kingdom. 








TENDERS 
For a public-house and officers at Forest-hill, for 


Messrs. Goding and Co.; Mr. Edwards, architect. 
Quantities furnished. 


Locke and Nesham ............cscsccensserers £1,776 
Ashby and Horner ............... sasbennenens 1,775 
Lueas, Brothera ...........ccc:sccssseneeneees 1,717 
RRP ARTE SOE ES 1,713 
CII ns 3 abs caastpisenstheapeccianiorabings 1,710 
Patrick and Bom: 3.06. .cc0s..cosnerepsanssersece , 





TO COBKESPON DENTS, 





“A, E. P.” (we gave some information as to archi- 
tects’ charges in a former volume, and are unable at this 
moment to go into the subject again. Travelling expenses 
may justl be charged in addition to the five per cent, 
In “small works amounting to not more than 100i, or 
2001.” five per cent. will certainly not pay for ‘drawings, 
estimates :” charge should be made for the time occupied). 
‘Old Subscriber” (if the floor above were “‘sound-boarded 
and pugged,” the evil would be materially lessened), 
“Pupil” (after the isioglass, use a pure copal varnish 
instead of the turpentine and Canada balsam), “ J. 8, B.,” 
« B. B.” (it is the fault of the Institution that we do not 
often give such reports), “A.1T.,” “T.T.,"” “0. 0.,” 
“Ss. 6," “2. Cece o. (ander our = “PP: 3B.” 
(ditto), “‘ Revilo,” “J. B.,’’“* W. H. A.” (we shall be happy 
to have particulars), “Professor S.,” ‘ W. F.” (brick- 
nogging should be measured separately), “A. M.,” 
La if 8.” (will be noticed), “G. G.” Marwood {we cannot 
advise), “C, F.,” “G.R.,” “8, H.,” “T.T.” (shall be 
proceeded with), “R. ©. P,” “ Oliver,” “ B. W., “ Sub- 
scriber,” Ely, ‘‘ Constant Reader " (according to the Act, 
notice should have been given), ‘‘ Vice Cotis,” ‘ Alpha’ 
(we shall be glad to hear further, and would arrange an 
interview), “ W. A.,” “ G@. R. A.,” “J. P. 8.” 

Ereatcm.—With reference to discussion on the site of 
National Gallery, p. 763, ante, we are asked to say, that 
Mr, Papworth’s first observation. was to the effect that 
the site ‘would allow on one floor of a collection five 
times as extensive as that of Munich, the largest but one 
on the continent.” 


** Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 
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ADVBRTISSMENTS. 


BURSLEM LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH.— 
DESIGNS for New TOWN HALL. Local Board 





— The 
| of Health have AWARDED the First PaEMIU M of 50L to the 


resign ng the device of a “* Maral Crown,” surrounded by & 
aS of Vctory.” and numbered 29 ; the Secoud — | 


0 
Fa pa NSB ee 
¥ Vv) oO 5 
*“hurelem, 9th December, 180% JOSEPH LOWNDES, Clerk. 





TO RAILWAY CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, TWO RAILWAY 
STONE TRUCKS, broad e,to carry not less than ten 
tons each, to be delivered u the Great Western Railway, rong 


di n.— Addvess, sta ing full particulars aud the low:st p 
8. H. Royal Mint Hotel, Paddington, London. 


BRicK RUBBISH.—500 Loads of good Brick 

Kabbish FOR SALE, Rough and Fine Gravel, &c. at Mr. 
KICHARD OWEN’S, Albany Wharf, Hegent’epark Basin. 
General Carting done. Prices very moderate. 








—- | 





TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


NY Quantity of Strong Seedling and Lg 
Advertiser. who also invites tention to ks spk of large BYE 


Ever. 
givens. e “HOSEA WATHMEI, Kuap hill Warseys Woking 
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A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE UNLEARNED. 
Small 8vo. neatly bound, 4s. 6d. with Illustrations, 


HISTORY IN RUINS: 


A SERIES OF 


LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING A POPULAR SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHI ‘ 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREY GIine i 
BY GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Hon, See, of Art-Union of London, and Honorary Member of various Societies. 


“In a very pleasing and perspicuous style the outlines of archi-| “ The faculty of clearl 


1 : . , communicating wh ey H . 
tectura) knowledge are presevted, chiefly in the historical bearings hends Mr. Godwin most "sucessfully cxemelidien in the Letters. 
rnestly recommend the volume as un que in design and 


of the science. . . . Mr. Godwin’s work will supply all the We can ea 
instruction necessary for the non-professional reader. and is what 
it professes to be, ‘A Handbook of Architecture for the Un- 
learned.’ "—Literary Gazette. 


excellent ia object and execution.”— Morning Advertiser. 
“ We have seen few books on a scientific sul 


mes f believe there is a notion that Architec i 
“The object is to illustrate history by the rains of ancient edi- Mr. Godwi a's little v sot OD 
fices still in existence. and the subject is singularly curious and larger. 


interesting. It is treated Pleasantly and treated effectively. 
The book is especially r d 


to public notiee.”—Observer. 

“ The author conveys, in a most pleasing form, a first good lesson historic information 
of architectueal science, and instructs how the history of the concisely and judici 
world is elucidated, and illustrated by the history of its build- the text ; and the volume is so 
ings.”—G 


dry study. Kead 


You will find Architecture is not a dry, b ‘ 
pleasing study.”—Lady's Newspaper. i bain 





be liked wherever it is known.” —Bristol Mercury, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1853 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 23rp INST. 
Price 3d. ; or Stamped, 4d. 





Office, 85, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Imperial &vo. cloth, 12 11s. 6d. ; morocco elegant, 27. 5s, 


(; REECE: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTORICAL. 
3 By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. Canon of Westminster, Author of “ Athens and Attica.” 
Third Edition, carefully revised by the Author, With an Introductory Chapter on the Characteristics of Greek Art, Illustrated by 
G. SCHARF, jun. ; and many new Illu-trations, Plsns of Grecian Cities, Coins, &c. 
London: WM. 8. ORR and CO. Amen Corner. 





Two vols. cloth, imperial svo. 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN. A Pictorial and Literary Sketch-Book of the British Empire ; profusely 
Tiiustrated with Woodcuts, Drawn and Engraved expres-ly for this Work by the most eminent Artists ; and with 
TWENTY-FOUR LINE ENGRAVINGS AND SIX MAPS ‘ P 
From Designs hy W. HARVEY, and other eminent Artists. 
veondon : WM. 8. ORR and CO. Amen Corner. 


ON STEEL * 


ject so pleasantly 
treated, and so likely to become a favourite with the public. We 


olume, and you will only wish that it had been 


The features of the several styles are elucidated sufficiently to 
give the reader a good idea of their characteristics ; matters of 
, and the results of extensive reading, are 
ously introduce! ; neat engravings illustrate 
pleasingly written, that it is sure to 





In three vols. imperial 8vo. price 3L 33. Pe . 
HE PORTRAIT GALLERY of Distinguished Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, Divines, Painters, 
itects, Physici d Lawyers ; with their Biographies arranged in chronological orJer. 
— enemies “Originally published by the Hoc ety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
London: WM. 8. ORR and CO. Amen Corner. 








One vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, "i is. ‘ 
GS HAKSPERE’S PLAYS ; with a Portrait Engraved from the Chandos Picture, and a numerous 


selection from the [llustratioas by KENNY MEADOWS. 
London ; WM. 8. ORK and CV. Amen Corner. 





Small svo. cloth, 6s. E & 2 . 
AND THE VELD; or, SIX MONTHS in 
By CHARLES BARTER, B.C. Fellow of New Coil ge, Oxford. 
London : WM. 8. ORR and CO. Amen Corner. 


THE DORP NATAL. 





GIFT BOOKS. 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. as 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.8. In royal 8vo. cleth, price 18s. and morocco, 31s. & 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 8 vols. imperial Svo. cloth, lettered, price 51. 123. ; 
*,* INDEX TO THE WORK, by H. C. HAMILTON, Esq. State Paper Office, price 10s. cloth. 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. ; 
TS ee rg kine, FRGS. With descriptive Letterpress, &c. by the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.8. Imperial 
dto. cloth, price 2is.; half-bound russia or morocco, 25s. f : 7 
4 DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, AND OF PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 
® GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.5. Royal 4to. cloth, price 31s. 6d. ; half-bound russia, or morocco, 35s. 
Ui “ . KINGDOM. ; 
CUNVIER'S AN ae aw Dr. CARPENTER acd Mr. WESTWOOD. Illustrated with very numerous Engravings on 
Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by LANDSEER and others. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 218 ; with Coloured Plates, 31s. 62. 
STORY BRITISH BIRDS, Indigenous and Migratory. 
A oats Se erivaar, A.M. F.RSB. 5 vols, demy 8vo. pr ice 21. 12s. 6a. cloth. 


IAL BIBLE. ; 
TS ane By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.3.A. 4 vols. imperial Svo. cloth, price &% 10s. 


AMILY BIBLE. 
= ages = 2 vols. 4to. cloth, price 35e. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. 


‘ vr " y > j St. nd a series of Illustrative Etchings, 
With a Memoir and Essay on his Writings by BARRY ¢ ORNWALL. A Portrait on bs a TMT 7 sdie ceeareecene 


forming Froutispieces to the Plays, and 1,000 Engravings on Wood, designed by KEN 
price 31. 3s. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


Knight's Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. price 18s. cloth, or in fancy blue cloth, gilt edges, price 258. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 




















_- - 
TO ARCHITECTS. 
(PHE PYTHAGOREAN and ME 
| airy SECRETS in CONStRUCTING ANCIENT ARe 
TU RE, may be found in the followi works b 
DRAWIN“S from ACTUAL ADMEASU EMENT. 
Dedicated (by “Me ~~ Sir Hesxera VLeerwoon, 
rice 5a. ia a neat we 
By W. P. GRIFFITH, F.8.A., FP. R LBA. &. 
SUGGESTIONS for DEVE 
| TEMPLES of GREECE. pine 
| “The publications of Mr. W. P. Griffith deserve the ca: 
attention of all the members who desire to understand the 
fluence of Geometric proportion in Architecture. ”— rom 
Coun ul of the Liverpool Architectural Society, M ay, 1351. 
Dedica‘ed (by permission) to the-Rev. Aucustvus Sacuypars, 
D.D. F_R S. 





Royal sto. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 10s. 6d. 
_THE NATURAL SYSTEM of ARCHITEC- 
| TURE developed upon the Mystical aud Theo'osical Numbers. 

“ Mr. Griffith's Natural System. of Architecture, applied more 
particularly to the temples of Greece. begiuning with the pri 
forms in geometry. and applying those forms within the cirele to 
both plans and elevations, giving the true and just proportions, 
whether upon the triangle, the square, or the pentazon, prove that 
the a ithor has succeeded in developing a true and perfect prin- 
ciple."—Paper read at Royal Institute of British Architects 
June 14, 1947. 

Dedicated (by perm‘ssion) to Georce Gopwrsx, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Now published, with numerous Illustrations, 8s. the 
a é _ Third Part of 
ANCIENT GOTHIC CHURCHES: their 
Proportions and Chromatics 
By W. P. GRIFFITH, F.R.LB.A., FSA. 
_ Lately published, Part L 74 61; ant Part IT. 8% 

ANCIENT GOTHIC CHURCHES: their 
Proportions, and Chromatics. [ustrated by numerous Diagrams. 

“ The reader will see that such a system as laid down by our 
author, as beautiful as it is simple, mu-t have been the process 
employed by the architects of old.”—Archolovicat Journal, vol. 3. 

“It is obvious that if through these investizations we arrive at 
the modes by which mediseval architee s really laid out their 
ground plans we shall have made no inconsiderable advance in the 
study of their designs,—a real pr gress. 

| “ ihe section ofthe Temple Church has many curious feat ures 
about it; and we have no objection to admit that the form of the 
equilateral triangle his influenced it, as it probably has also other 
sections.” — The Becle siologist, vol. 9. 
Published by the Author, 9, St. John’s-square, London. 





This day is published, price 3d. 


A ROUND of STORIES by the CHRISTMAS 


Being the Extra Christmas Number of HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
| Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
| And conta‘ning the amount of ore regular number and a half. 
The Poor Kelation’s Story. The Gr .idfather’s Story. 
The Child's Story. The Ch_..cwoman’s Story. 
Somebody's Story. The Deaf Playmate’s Story. 
| The Old Nurse’s Story. The Guest's Story. 
' The Host’s Story. The Mother's Story. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
NEW SPORTING NEWSPAPER. 
On the Ist of January will be published, price Sixpence, to be 
continued weekly, 
\ THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
HE FIELD; or, Country Gentleman’s News- 
} paper. With occasional Illustrations, devoted especially to 


| HUNTING, | SHOOTING, | YACHTING 
| RACING, COURSING, CRICKETING, 
FISHING, ARC : FARMING, 


HERY, | 
GARDENING, aud POULTRY-KEEPING; 
| Agricultural and Health-g ving Pursuits generally. With a 
| Comprenensive Summary or tae Wern'’s News; Law and Po- 
lice Reports, List of Markets, Theatricils, Fashionable Intelli- 
gence, Reviews of Books. Veterinary Information, &c. &e. 
| The paper may be obtained from all respectable News Agents 
| throughout the kingdom. 
Publishing Office, 4, Bayrpegs-street, Covent Garpex, where 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor can be ad- 
dressed. 


| Works PUBLISHED by BLACKIE and SON, 


London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and New York. 


| THE ENGINEER and MACHINIST'S 
| ASSISTANT ; being a Series of Plans. Sections, and Elevations of 
| Steam-engines, Spinning-machines, Mills for Grinding Toels, &. 
| taken from machines of the most approved construction at present 

in operation ; with Descriptions and Practical Essays on the Con- 
| struction and Application of the Steam-engine, and on various 
| de ments of Machinery. New and Improved Edition, 2 yols, 
| halfmoroceo, 41 4s. 


| y . 

} RAILWAY MACHINERY: a Treatise on the 

| Mechanical Engineering of Railways; embracing the Principles 

i ei Conese of Rolling and Fixed Plant, in all departmenta. 
Illustrated by a Series of Plates on a larze seale, and by numerous 
Engravings on Wood. By Dayie. Kinnear Ciara, Engineer 
Now publishing in Parts, price 2s. 61. each. 


THE FARM ENGINEER; a Treatise on Barn 
13 i ,and the Application of Steam and other motive Powers 
ye sarpens By Rossrt Rircure, C.E. Edinburgh. 
Cloth, 12s. 


THE MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR ; com 

. ‘ *rinciples, Rules, and Tables, in the various Departi 
ponents thematios aud Mechanics, usefil to Millwrighta, 
Engineers, and Art‘sans in general. Fourteenth edition, corrected 

| and greatly enlarged. By Wittiam Grier, Civil Engineer. Cloth, 


5a. ot bt 
MECHANIC’S DICTIONARY ; being a 
} complete Nate-bok of om paket pany Balen and Table. uetul 
i he Senge Diagrams on W od. By Wituax Goma 
Cloth, 93. 
THE CABINETMAKER’S ASSISTANT: a 


| Series of Original Designs for Modern Furniture, with Deserip- 








Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, and Driving. | tems and Details of Construction, preceded by Practical Observa- 


Edited and enlarged by Craven. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


With Dlustrations by DOYLE, CROWQUILL, and LEECH. Third Edition, carefully revised ; with several New Ballads and 
Ih 


ustrations, Imperial I6mo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 
FLOWERS AND THEIR POETRY. 


} the Materisls and Manufacture of Cabinet-work : and 

Tactrostions in Drawing, adapted to the Trade ; including Prac- 
| tical Geometry, Projection, Light and S*adow, Perspective, and 
ithe Execution of Working Drawings, &c. Now publishing in 
| parts, price 1s. 6d. eac! 


SMITH’S ESSAY on COTTAGES. An Essay 


. « . ine.” lumi ders, | 
By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. With Contributions by DELTA, of “ Blackwood’s Magazine. Iliuminated Borders a tne Constguetied spiathechactior whieh Uns Bremienacnatenih 
and other Illustrations. 


Beautifully printed in small 4to. Price 53. in elegant cloth binding. 
NGS FOR CHILDREN. ; 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF er FOSTER. Imperial ime. peice Ss. cloth, gilt. P + ANNUALS 
MRS. LOUDON’S THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 
"Forty-eight Coloured Plates, Medium ato. cloth, price 12 158; half bound, moroceo, 3 28 
MRS. LOUDON’S THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF 


ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. Fifty-eight Coloured Pilates. Medium 4to. cloth, price 92. 2s. ; half-bound, morocco 


1 
’ FLOWER GARDEN OF | 
MRS, LOUDON’S THE LADIES’ Coloured Plates. Medium 4to. cloth, price 32. ; 


, ’ FLOWER GARDEN OF 
MRS. LOUDON’S THE LADIEST. Forty-two Coloured Plates. Medium ito. cloth, P 
morocco, 
LOUDO ISH WILD FLOWERS. 
’ — pups pow he 4to cloth, price 2 24. ; balf-bounc, morocco, 2. 10s. 


half-bound, morocco, 3u. 8s. 








WM, 8. ORR AND CO. AMEN CORNER, LONDON, 





rice 1 18, 6d; half-bound, | 


| by iz d Society of Scotland. With working Plans, 
3) ae Delle ‘and Estimates. By G. Surra, Architect, 
| Edinburgh. Cloth, 43 

THE PRACTICAL MEASURER;; or, Trades- 


| man and Wood-merchants’ Assistant, with Plates. By ALexanDER 





Peppis. New Edition greatly enlarged. Hoan, 68 
THE AGRICULTURIST’S CALCULATOR : 

A Series of Tables for Land-measuring, Draining, Manuring, 
| Planting, Weight of Hay and Cattle, by Measurement, Building. 
| &e. Adapted to a use of atl engaged im Agriculture or the 
Mote ment of nriat Calculater seems to me the most perfect of 
l the Agricultural Ready-Reckoners I have seen.”"—J. C. Moxtox, 
| Editor of the Agr val Gasette. saeeiaians ara 
|" * It ig my opinion that the work wi of the greatest vantage 
| to all connected —_ land”—Tuomas Batuer, Commissioner 
the Duke of Richmon teen’ to veamene 
BLACKIE and SON, 11, Warwick , London. 
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H. B H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL, “POLYTECHNIC I [ode Coles 
ENTIRELY NEW, EX ight Grtieal, apa 








é Sittpast Nine’ Lectures by J hoor 

_ except Saturday, at ne. I y od ton juvenile | beauty 

ONE VOLUME EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITHS WORKS. | teq_on the endless Amusements of Chemistry. adapted toa juvenile 
h Portrait b L U, Eddis, engraved by | audience; by Dr. Bachhoftner, on the Philosophy of Scient 

ing we re he SH of Combe Florey, Somerset, price One | Recreation; by on Ball and the Pros of 


cloth ; or $08, bound in calf by "Ete. 


WORKS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH: 

including —' quupetations te to the “ Edinburgh Review.” A 
oD, ete in 

noe an edition ¢ (the fourth’ in three vols. &vo. with por- 


maon : TONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 










s PRESENT BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 


A New Edition, in square crown Svo. price One Guinea, cloth ; 
or 36s. bound in morocco, by Hayday, 
HOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by BOLTON 
CORNEY. wm oo Bene 5 Engravings on Wood, from 
b hers of t tehin, 
‘tonkon 4 LONGMAN. SHOWN GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
whom may be had. uniform with the above in size and price. 3 
“GOLDSMITH? S$ POEMS. Edited by BOLTON 
CORNEY, and illustrated by Members of the Etching Club. 





DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
Just published, in 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 184. cloth, 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory 
and Practice. By AUG. DE LA RIVE . Professor in the 
Academy of Geneva; Foreign Member of Mo Royal Society of 
London; Corresponding Member of the Academy. of Sciences of 
Paris, &¢. Vol IL. To be completed in two volum 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and d LONGMANS. 





NEW WORK BY MK. JOHN BOURNE. C.E. 
Just published, » 4to. with twenty large Pilates, and numerous 
Wood Engravings, price 1/. 184 


A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER : 
With various Suegestion< of Improvement. 
By JOHN BOURNE, CE. 

*,* A few copies of the two folio plates of Geared and Direct 
Action Screw Engines have been printed on drawing paper for 
solouring, and may be had separately, price 5a. each. 

By the same Author, in fep. 8vo. price @a. . 

A CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE. 

srd Edition, gaa 
lso edited by Mr. BOURNE. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the 
STEAM-ENGINE. New ere pw thirty Steel Plates and | 
349 Wood Engravings. to. 

London ;: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





GU bg et dow oink P Appian ny we i, 


LITER: ARY- “and SCIENTIFIC “REGISTER 
ALMANACK for 1853. 
By J. W.G. GU “Tt H, W.R.C.8.L, F.LS8. Foreign Service 
ueen'’s Messenger. 

“As perfect a compendium of useful knowledge in connection 
with literature, science, and the arts. ~é it is necessary everybody 
should have acquaintance with.*— Time 

)». Bosue, 86, F} ect-street ; ‘=a all Booksellers. 





On the 27th will be published, price 4s. the thirtieth edition of 


LAXTON'S S BUILDERS’ PRICES for 1853, 
bound in cloth, in a convenient size for the pocket, contain- 
ing upwards of 8.000 prices, carefully correc m the present | 
price of materi:ls; and 3.000 useful andjimportant memoranda ; 
t > cxal with extracts from the Paving and other. Acts, Tables for | 
ing Leases, Estates, and Annuities, Areas of Circles and 
: Sreamferenos of Cireles, Scantlings of Timber. Weights of Tron, | 
er, Lead, &c. and the = ny of the Building Act and the | 
pon ifications 
To be had at the Office of “The neni ¢ 2" WEALE, High Hol- | 
born ; SIMPKIN, Paternoster-row ; and a 1 Booksellers. Also of 
the Author, at the Office of the “ Civil aes and Architect's 
Journal,” 19, Arundel street, Strand. 


VENING ARCHITECTURAL, MECHANI- 
CAL, and CIVIL ENGINEERING DRAWING CLASSES, 
conducted by T. J. HILL Offices, 12, Helmet-row, Old street. 
Hours, Seven till Ten, every evening. Saturdays excepted. Terms 
moderate, to be had with detail, prospectus, &c. between Six and 
Ten every evening. A la collection of models, with an exten- 
sive library, at the use of the students. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 
Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and author « The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris. Ghent. Rouen,” &c. and of “ London as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landscapes, Perspective 
Views, Interiors, &. From the long experience he has had in 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in a superior 
manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 18, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, oe in all other 
manners of Painting; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons. and 
Architect: in particular, that he has considerably increased his | 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest | 





notice, the embellis'imento private and public buildings, in any | 


part of the United Bingsom. on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classical, Medimval, or Modern Stylea—Apply to | 
SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mali, London. 





\UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, | 
SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. 
copied, lithozraphed, or printed. 
PLANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &c. 
lithographed or engraved. 


BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ SEE BOOKS ; 
DRAWING PAPERS; ditto, mounted an 


Mr. Crispe, 
al Nuvigation, itlnstraied by a beau’ Model of Poi: ‘s 
eahene reen's ba > Kops. Diagrams, &e. Desdving Tews 
including Day and Night Views of T Wal mer Castle almer 
Church. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children under ten 
years of age, half-price. 


DAPER-HANGINGS, the Cheapest in, in London, 
Portland. a [lee ee builders pe So, trade 














can select from a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the following reduced 
er ena piein Mem: kisiatesabaasenitics from 01d 


m Pape’ per ? aay 
Painted Marble, 2 ae and Oak Papers -. . from 6,4. 0. 
Superior > one Soawing: room ae pas 5 bo 
Batins and Plock..........seseeseeeseerace 


PAPER. HANGINGS, by E. T. ARCHERS 

tented Machine, Bloc*s, Sp nders, an Labour, 
at hit Mauactory for all kin cmpers adapted for internal 

ecorations. PANELLED DECORA IONS fitted up on the 
es of the extensive Show Rooms, in every knows style, and for 
all perenne by artists of known merit. 

vs on hand a CHOICE and EXTENSIVE SELECTION 

of PRENCH PAPERS, from the best manufacturers in P; 

ttached ry there is the choicest 
okenanh of POR BIN. Et PURM TURE RE in London, of the best 
make, and upholstery goods of the first fabric, Brussels carpet, 

Qs. 6d. per yard ; flour cloths, the a that can be made, cut to any 
ye mg 9s. 34. per lk and worsted curtaius, of the finest 
fabric, 5 feet wide, 8s. per yard, at 

E. T. ARCHER'S, 451, Oxford-street. 








Brite Watiam PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico “poy 
uaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on 
at his ee, phe first of we kind ever onetime’. ay 
large ee and Well-seasoned DA 
PREPARED FLOORT G BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
of all sorts, from } inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at — Reduced Prices Iso, bine gm 
Deals. Oak Plank-, \ Senersings, Gare Sills, pouting prepared b: 
Machinery, Laths, &c.— Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory. Wilton-road, Pimlico | Basin. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
| SEASONED WOODS by the Patent Desiccating | o 
Process for SALE. at E. I. FULLER'S Depét, 27, Wha 
| rad City-road. Span‘sh and a Mahozany. Wainscot, 
Hornbeam, Limetree, Birch, Beech, and Veneers. Flooring and 
} Match Boards. &e. 
EASONED FLOORING PLANED to a) 
parallel width and thickness by improved patent machinery, 
at very reduced prices, as under :— 











Per square. Per square. 
” 9 «Pe wecenves 14 6 . « @  tencvesceses 14 0 
1 ws TTT TTT Tit 16 0 Ll w 0 eoveceeeeees 15 6 


| 
j inch yellow ........- 138.0d. | finch white............ 12s, 6d. 
! 
| 
i 


24 per cent. discount allowed off amounts exceeding twenty 
| pounds, Also timber, planks, deals, battens, oooniing, sash-ciils, 
| &. at ~qually low bs “ae Delivered free to any railway station in 
| London Terms 

ARCHBUTT wed ATKINSON, St. Pancras Saw-mills. Cam- 
| bridge-street, Old St. Pancras-road, close to the Goods Terminus of 
| the Great Northern Railway. 


| Dyseann’s “BONDED and SUFFERANCE 
YHARF,” TIMBER-PRESERVING WORKS, RUTHER- 
| HITHE.—BETHELL’S process consists in preparing timber 
with creosote, or oil of tar, and is particularly applicable for Rail- 
way Sleepers, a e Timber, Telegraph Posts, Piers, Docks, 
Harbours, &c. ; the Outside Planking of Ships and Barges. 
| And also for use in ‘the colonies, as being perfectly aml mm to 
| the atneks of a'l land or marine insects. PAYNE'S, Sir W. 
BURNETT'S, and MARGARY’S processes, in addition to their 
preservative pr perties, are likewise non-combustible, and are, 
conseqd uently, adopted in her pon yey Dock Yards, as 4 preven- 
tive of fire in Ship Building; and are also extensively used in 
House, Farm, and genera! Building 
Extensive and most complete Machinery for the application of 
the above processes has heen erected on these premises, which, 
beinz close to the Timber DepSt of the Docks, are advan- 
tageously situsted for land conveyance, or re-shipment ; and from 
possessing Sufferance Privileges, are. consequently, equally ap- 
plicable for Colonial and Foreign Trade. 
Scale of charges and every particular of P. ST. Cresis. 
Yn ee on the Wharf: or at Mr. BUK Office, 
harlotte-row. Mansien-house, City. 


SAINT PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. — FIRE- 

WOOD.—A quantity of FIREWOOD and BOARD ENDS 
TO BE SOLD in stacks of 6 feet by 4 feet by 3 feet. at 21s. per stack. 
—Inquire of Mr. WATMUOUGH or Mr. GILKES, at the west 
cubronee. Ludgate-hill. 


ARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS 

during Repairs’ SCAFFOLD CORD and ore description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. arquees and 

cengenery Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the 

ao pro rompt attention —-WILLIAM PIGGO . 115, Fore-street. 

j City, snufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty's. Honourab!l » 
Board of Ordnance. 


IGHTERAGE. —To Saw-Mill Proprietors, | {a 
Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
| Lighterage.—The Advertiser posing large number of Barges, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe- 
j tition. —CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial- road, Lambeth. 














TO ARCHITECTS, reese, &e. 


ALL descriptions of RA COTTA, 
CEMENT, and PLASTER ante executed in a 
first-rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J "HERBERT and 
SON, Modellers, &c, 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. A splendid 
assortment of Corinthian, 4 and other Capitals; Centre 

| Sr Balusters, Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney 





TRACING PAPER and borin; ditto in fe 


GENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 
current rates. 

WATE aed | and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall; and 
49, Parliament street, London. 
Contracts for the supply of large establishments. 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


e MANUPFACTU RER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees ‘of hardness and 


shades, 
ti H HH for drawing on wood. F F light and shading. 
* for general use, 


HHH ~ architectural use, 
or engineerit B black for shadi 
Hi for +ketchin -“ BB ditto. : vaitte, 
EB hard and blac lack for draw- BBB ditto —_ ditto. 
ing. BBBB ditto ditto. 


Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


(HU RCH DECOR ATIONS.—Altar and Com- 








munion Cloths, General Church Furniture, Robes, &c. at 


very reduced prices. 


opt Tinmrnted Priced Catalogue may be had by application of 


vy or Churchwardens. 


a ISON. Church Decorator and Robe Maker, 62, Chancery- 


dand. Contracts for Church Cushions, & 





INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR and PACE, 
Window Blind ey 313 Oxford-street, adjoin ng | 
Hanover-squ ‘re. and 3, Queen st Cheapside, London, submit 
the following PRICES of W iNDoW BLINDS, which they can 
recommend as being made inthe bes’ maaner : “Ve etian blinds, 
per square foot. 8d. ; bes’ holland blinds, on rollers, 64. ; best ay 
on spring rolle s, 84. ; gauze wire blinds. in ma’ ahogan 
ls 10d. ; perforated zine blin in ditto, 1s. 84. 
striped clo hin cases, 1s. 94. ransparent blinds in great variety, 
Engravines, with prices and dis*ounts to builders a.d the trade, 
forwarded or application, rost free 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS. sent free by post. con- 

tains desions a prices of upwards of One Hundred different 
. in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Maho- 

gany, Kosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods; also their priced List 
of ding, and their new warerooms enable them to keep one of 
each design fixed for inspection. They have also, in addition to 
their no stock. a great variety of the designs of PARISIAN 
conte be yy both in wood and iron, Py 0 they have just im- 
ported HEAL and SON and Bedding Manufacturers, 
198, Tottenham-court-ro 


CRYSTAL PALACE. —Persons desirous of 
residing near the Crystal Palace can have RESIDENCES 
ERECTED, at a moderate rental, within ten minutes’ walk of the 
railway station, and fifteen minutes’ walk of the Crystal Paloce.— 
Apply by letter, post- paid, to Mr. LINDSEY, at Mr. Clifford's, 
aa aoe Temple-lane, Temple, when full information will be 
e 
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PATENT LIQUTD Cc 
o Pe < 


enh ‘sis ital Ziwo PAINTS, invaluable for cheap- 
ready for ae Waive Beas and 

; Bik Smee PAINT, very permanent, belt tho ennai 
may be applied on 

will 


NEW PATENT COLOUR for inside 
or ° (o smell, and 


ET] UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZING ZINC 
Ran 5 ft eg J LF paar ete ud No the use of hear Ancients, 
oflered at atthe price of the ordinary white ead va 
large wale, and oak thie prypritory paced heir manata th White 


Its confessed supericrity over every other paint hii 
bronght forward various imitationa Mberte inown 


Py eed wigan pone uently made from zinc ores, 
codeling tend, sresaes and other =A material, alike injeriors 
in body, and reducing the proper. 
Se fe iee be ne ee a aie 
n Pp 4 ese 
pk etiginal, even h sold under the pretence that it is all the 


“ie saven's paint is cptiesiy free from any injurious properties 
whatever; it is healthful in the man howe hem —- in use, and 

n An alnter rooms newly painted with ja 
sa guard to nter ome substitution inferior 
paints, each cask is 

# HUBBUCK, LONDON, dag ahd 

and if the cask has not been so marked, the reason is obvious. 

The powdered White Zine 4 may be had for grinding in off; 
also for use for porcelain for japanners, for gutta percha, 
for plaster decorations, and the other purposes where it is used 
yi size, pam, ver se spirit &c. &c. 

A eireu ll particulars may be had of Pda pe 

HUSBUCK and SON, Colour Manufacturers, opposite the London 


pure PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 
of the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC  MIRIEG COMPANY 
of BELGIU M,—Thi PA, al tis superior in ery respect to White 

Lead, which itm whiteness and brillian ; it grows ne 


hard after it is ap; Aa eng ee a of very 
po. It te mocted & by sea-water, sulphurethed hyd 
Aw HITE ITE ZINC PAINT having none of the saeco pans 
pefiad pal Lead, ovine Se Snares pxpante — 
Ouses, 8 


well as subject, 
“The Vi ILLE MONTAGNE f COMPANY im port the Oxide in 
casks bearing their M, without ae * none are eS 


and is to be obtained dry or ground at the an 
| toa, owing viz. inarom, Bi int Pon Birmsinete aes 
u ew 








ou en oy Sy k ar ticg 
, am wh oO n 0 
bper and Messrs i. ANDERSON and Co. 


and retail 
pan) employ a painter, who will undertake any 
description of painting in Paine by con 

Since its introduction into the United ——y the Admiralty 

andthe most eminent professional men have given tine. Pata Tes 

ference. The public is cautioned. that. if 

age iterated, it becomes a inferior paint, and 

a) 


to Mr. H. T. pe 
band my of hited ie am, ab the Company's Offices, 12, Man- 


olbester. buildings, W. 


HE NIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC } MINING 
PART bs ay inform the patie thes wa kop ng have ap- 


intea 8 KNIGHT. 
pointed | Meare as their 


nters, who will be realy to pone ame 
description of painting and decorating with the Pure Patent 
White Zinc Paint. 


THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
Manufacturers of 
PATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE os guring teat 
The he Canines Chemical Company havi: } 


Manu of 
=< 7 to ly it "with regula 
Saipan and bei le waetaal 
pense Chats friends and the 


and to execute orders without 
= .= must make its 
important manufac- 








da valuabl Tend 
public, Sroetes Ly not, in Ore 
is new, and that 1f judged 
our. anf finally i ts place as one of the 


tures of this count 
Pattinson loride of Lead is a chemical combination of 
one equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and on Te oy mee 3 of Oxide 
Lends it ~——e that eoinmon Wi Tea len chemical 
binati one equivalent o of Lead, equivalent 
(or thereabouts) of Ca rbonie Acid, constituting 


i 
HEE 


hemical | y, Carbonate of Lead. Now there is no reason to 
Conclude that Carbonate of Lead is the only compound Hof lead 


valuable as # paint, and still less that it should be the 
f lead for that In point of fact it is not so 
the ewly-diseovered Oxiehloide in most, if not in all respects, 


the best White Lead that could 
Ce gh epwerds of two years it has been 
colour, considerably better ergs 

cagint ae it was 


t the chief and. by far the most i oi mperiont 
is, ite rommatabis and very pm em 
y which term the power of | oovertns { surface | — 
~ 3 und among Pai 
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tamber of experiments a ro, large way, by 

to ascertain accurately power as com! with the 
best Witte Lead. ane state ons to be as 60 to 
100, that is, 60 Ibs. of Cue ride Paint cover as much surface 
| as 100 Iba. of the best White Lead, the saving of cost being ta 
| same proportion ; Tesides this. the soating Is deker and sete pre 
| tecive. both in and out of doors, as the Oxichloride dries a 
| hard, tenaci yer, more like an Eramel than 

i fe Scher “odie en Sates meaner 
whic both x a an u 

work. f "Piatting, | for work 
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aE Spence, and Co. 
LONDON ~ 


U 
Mr. Bi ilcha Oo a. Cooke, 7 Ee ews 
M % om ae Douglas. 
Mears, 1 and E. @. Jepson. 


LIVERPOOL ........e0000: 
MANCHESTER,.. 
Le geetceses 


SUNDERLA\ oc: 
DEV. INSHIRE 
CORNWALL . 








COAST OF BCC 
OUBLIN AND SOUTH OF ee P. Linskey, 91, " Middle Abbey- 
Oecerercvecesccs wet Willian Stevenson, jus. 
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